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LIQUID AITR-—NEWEST WONDER OF SCIENCE. 
By CHARLES E. TRIPLER. 


EpitortaL Nore.—Tuk CosmMopo.iran presents here the first account of the 
commercial liquefaction of air from the pen of Mr. Charles E. Tripler, the man whose 
long and patient work has made the seemingly impossible, possible. 

To aid the reader to understand some of the experiments which seem so marvelous 
even to the scientist, Mr. Tripler brought a 
cubic foot of liquefied air to the photograph 





gallery of Tur Cosmopoirran, and the 





resulting illustrations will be found to 
aid the reader greatly in understanding the [Fe 
experiments of which he speaks. 

The can which Mr. Tripler’s assistant 
brought to Irvington on the train contained 
a cubic foot of liquid, which was colorless, 





except perhaps—so it seemed to the im- 
agination—a tinge of that blue which one 





finds in the heavens on a perfectly cloudless 
day. A number of those who witnessed 
these experiments could recall that in the 
standard natural philosophies, which they 
had studied as boys, the statement had been 
laid down that the air which we commonly 
breathe is not capable of being liquetied. 





Yet here were eight hundred cubic feet 
of air compressed into a cubic foot of liquid 
held in an uncovered ice-cream freezer. 
Here was a liquid secured by subjecting the 
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air to thousands of pounds’ pressure; but the liquid which had been under such dan- 
gerous pressure, now rested quietly at the bottom of a tin can requiring no bonds of 
steel to hold it within bounds, 

Stranger still, we were presently to see this harmless-looking liquid become again 
the most powerful of agencies when reconfined in a steel chamber. And these seeming 
paradoxes were to be presently thrown into the shade, when Mr. Tripler, taking a 
cup made of ice, and having poured into it this liquid with a temperature several 
hundred degrees below zero, proceeded to insert into the liquid air a steel rod which, 
when set fire to by means of a common match, sizzled and burned and melted—yet the 
melting of steel in an ordinary crucible is an operation requiring many hundred degrees 
for its consummation, 

It is said that the first ounce of air cost an 
tory three thousand dollars for its production. While this 
American, not content with the mere fact of discovery, sought successfully to bring 
the result of his experiments to that practical basis which would place it within the every- 
Honor then to this American who has waved 


of heat 
labora- 
on, an 


English 


was going 


liquid 


day use of the scientific mercantile world. 
the magic wand and produced results which open up so broad a field of possibilities. 


incredible. 


Indeed, 


illustrative 


comprehensible nor 


Bde is no such thing in nature's lab- 
ex- 


oratory as an absolute gas, or liquid, the very simplest of my 
or solid; all relative periments gives rise to a miniature Niagara 
Every substance upon the earth would be- of this character. To produce it, I have 
only to dip up from the containing vessel 
about a quart of liquefied air, and slowly 


pour it out over the flattened edge of the 


are in temperature. 
come vaporous if subjected to a heat such 
as prevails in the sun; and there is little 
doubt that the refractory of 


even most 


ases would become congealed into a snowy 
before reaching that 


cr 
g 
solid of some 
absolute zero of theory which has thus far 
proved unattainable in practice. 


sort 


It is an un- = 
questioned} 
fact that all] 
the 
upon the earth } 


water 


Was once Va- 
porous. 

But 
pose that the 
sun’s rays 
should ulti- 
mately lose 
their power— 


su p- 


FLASK OF 
AND DOUBLE 
SHOWING 


A SINGLE 
FROST 


LIQUID 


confti- 
dently predicted by many 
that the earth should thus 
to the indicated 
the 
appear as a dry, brittle mineral resembling 
quartz, while the atmosphere would begin 
to liquefy and fall like dew or rain, form- 
ing new lakes and oceans. 

To me, after the investigations 
which I have been occupied for nearly ten 
years, such a state of affairs is neither in- 


as is 
physicists—and 
become cooled 
all 
then 


temperature above: 


water upon its surface would 


with 


AIR INSTANTLY COVERED WITH 
FLASKS WITH VACUUM 
NO SIGN OF 


cup, allowing the stream to fall upon the 
floor——and the cataract forthwith, 
a remarkably perfect representation, with 


appears 


foaming waters and billowy clouds of mist. 


air 
air 
such as we 
breathe, from 
which most 
of the heat, 
originally de- 
rived f rom 
the sun, has 
been extract- 
ed. This I 
able 
very 
and 
which 


Liquid 
is simpiy 


am now 
to effect 


easily 


BETWEEN 
COLD. 


cheaply, by mechanical m ans 


will be explained later. As a_ result, 
fifteen minutes after the 
is started, a frosty-looking liquid 
begins to pour down from a tube about 


and speedily fills 


some proce SS 


clear, 


an inch in diameter, 
the receptacle placed beneath to receive 
it. This rate of production can be main- 
t.ined all day if desired. Each cubic foot 
of liquid represents nearly eight hundred 


cubic feet of ordinary air, and in its ex- 
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pansion as it returns to its gaseous state lies 
a power of the highest efliciency, easy to 
control, ready to be harnessed and utilized. 
Its temperature, as already stated, is about 
three hundred and twelve degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. 

If a tumbler be filled with the liquid it 
boils vigorously, absorbing a portion of the 
of half an 
hour has completely disappeared, indistin- 
guishably mingled with the air around us, 
from which it differs only in its greater 
purity. The tumbler, meanwhile, has be- 
come thickly coated with frost. If, how- 
ever, the liquid be placed in a glass bulb, 
half-inch 


heat around it, and at the end 


set inside a larger bulb, with a 
space between the two from which the air 
has been exhausted, it is so protected by this 
vacuum jacket that it vaporizes very slowly, 
lasting for a number of hours. 

In this more quiet state it has the ap- 
pearance of pure water, except that it shows 
a pale-blue tint, which intensifies as the 
evaporation proceeds. There are, in fact, 
two entirely distinct fluids present—lique- 
fied nitrogen and liquefied oxygen. It is to 
the latter that the blue tint is due, nitrogen 
being. absolutely limpid. 

For transportation—thus far only for ex- 
place the liquid in a 
large tin can, or cylinder, holding from 

This I wrap with a 
for protection against 


perimental use—I 


three to six gallons. 
layer of felt, 
rough usage, set it inside a slightly larger 
can of the same sort. Over the top I lay 
a thick cushion of hair-felt, which keeps 


and 


out heat without preventing free escape of 
With this simple 


for 


the expanding gases. 
arrangement I have kept the liquid 
thirty-six hours, and have shipped it from 


IGNITION OF FELT MATTING SATURATED 


WITH LIQUID AIR. 
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DIPVING UP THE AIR 


New York to Washington and to Boston. 
There is no difficulty nor danger in handling 
it, provided reasonable precaution is used 
and the gases are not confined, It can be 
dipped up with a tin cup and poured into 
almost any of dish, like much 
water. If you chance to drop the dipper, 
however, it will shatter like thin glassware. 
It is a curious fact that this intensity of 
cold makes iron and steel extremely brittle, 
while it 
This condition is only temporary, of course. 


sort so 


increases their tensile strength. 


Copper, gold, silver, aluminum, platinum 
so affected. 
in 


and most other metals are not 
Neither is leather—luckily, for its 
valves, where it is exposed to great cold, 


use 


is important; but rubber becomes as friable 
as so much terra-cotta. 

I will now give a brief description of a 
few the of the ex- 
periments illustrating the qualities of this 


of most interesting 
extraordinary fluid. 

First, I pour a quantity into a basin. 
Thrust your hand into it. No, I am not 
joking. You can touch it with perfect 
impunity, provided you withdraw your 
hand instantly; you will only experience a 
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slight sensation of coolness. In precisely 
the way, you might plunge your 
finger for a fraction of a second into a pot 
of molten metal without harm, provided 
the finger were moist. 
reason is the same: a thin cushion of vapor 
is formed next the flesh, which for a mo- 
ment encases and protects it like a glove— 
only here the vapor is air, and the heat 
that liberates it comes 
from your finger! But 
don’t be too deliberate in 
movements, for a 
pause would mean a frost- 
bite at I have re- 
ceived some severe ‘**burns’’ 
in consequence of treating 
liquefied air with undue 
famiharity, and in- 
juries heal very slowly. 

You will that 
your hand per- 
fectly dry; the liquid does 
not adhere to it. This is 
as fortunate as it is unex- 
pected—for if it wet your 
the 
would be 
throw a 


same 


In both cases the 


your 


least. 


such 


observe 


remains 


flesh as water does, 
slightest contact 
disastrous. If I 


small 


portion upon your 
the 
moistened, 


coat cloth is 


but 


sleeve, 
not 
chilled that it 
white with frost. An oyster 
dipped for a moment ina 
bowl of the liquid becomes 
as if it had 
mained in a refrigerator for 


is so 


becomes 


as cold re- 


hours. This makes a very 
pretty dinner-table experi- 
ment; but if you leave the 
toothsome morsel immersed 
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Let us now try something more refractory. 
Mercury remains liquid at all familiar tem- 
peratures, but about forty 
degrees below zero. I place half a pint of 
the 
The 
forfeiting all claim to its 
rigid bar, 
resembling a block of tin, but so cold that 

it would blister 

your flesh to touch it. In 
end of the mold was 


solidifies at 
it in a mold, and 
surface a quantity of liquefied air. 


paper pour over 
‘quicksilver, ”’ 


name, is soon frozen into a 


almost 


each 
inserted a large screw-eye, 
and both these are now 
firmly fixed in the hard- 
ened metal. To one of these 
eyes I attach a cord, and 
the bar like a 
plummet; to the other eye 
I fasten a weight of, say, 
fifty pounds. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes will elapse 
the sufli- 
ciently thawed to allow the 
weight to pull out one of 
the when it 
falls to the floor with a 
sudden crash; it will be 
fully half an hour before 
the metal is completely 
melted. 
In the 
however, mercury is occa- 


suspend 


before mass is 


screw - eyes, 


Arctic regions, 


sionally frozen by natural 
cold, and spirit thermom- 
but these 
would be 
the 
attain- 


eters are used; 
instruments 
quite worthless at 
temperatures now 
able by artificial 
This I 


pouring a pint 


means. 
by 
of 


demonstrate 


or so 





too long, it becomes as hard 
DROPS OF 
shell from which it 
Raw beefsteak may be 
until it rings, when struck, like a 
of bell-metal. While in this 
dition, it may be broken in fragments with 
a hammer and 
Butter, similarly treated, may be reduced 
to a fine, dry dust; fruit and eggs may be 
pulverized in the same manner. 
But that 
frozen, same 


as the 
Was extracted. 
frozen 
pi ce con- 


pounded into powder. 


these are substances may be 
though not to the brittle 


hardness, by the ordinary cold of winter. 


AIR WITH 
EVAPORATED SINKING IN WATER. 


proof spirits into a vessel 
liquefied air. 
The alcohol is soon frozen, forming a snowy 
mass of crystals. By stirring this, I reduce 
it to the condition of viscid sugar, and easily 
lift it out with a stick, from which it hangs 


THE NITROGEN oe. 
containing 


down in a beautiful icicle seven or eight 


inches long. By pouring over it a little 


more of the liquid air, this may be frozen 
absolutely rigid. 

Meanwhile, the liquid air has been simmer- 
ing away in its dish, the outer surface of 
become heavily coated with 


which has 
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frost. People often say tome: ‘*Why! 
I thought the stuff was cold, but it is really 
hot!’? In a sense this is true; for it 
boils while everything around it is frozen 
solid. And here is the paradox: the 
harder it boils, the more intense becomes 
the cold. This fact is well illustrated by 
the following experiment. 

I partly fill a tea-kettle with this anom- 
alous liquid. It promptly boils without 
fire, but as the metal becomes chilled it 
appears more quiet. When I place it over 
the intense heat of a Bunsen burner, it boils 
rather more vigorously, though without 
violence—while a sheet of ice gathers on 
the bottom of the kettle directly over the 
blaze. This, by the way, is formed from 
the products of combustion, and consists 
partly of water vapor and partly of carbon 
dioxide (carbonic acid gas) congealed by a 
cold against which the heat of the flame is 
powerless. 

I now drop into the kettle a bit of ice, 
and the ebullition is greatly accelerated— 
far more so than by the action of the 
Bunsen burner. It isasif I had thrown in 
a hot stone. Sut when I pour in a few 
ounces of water the tea-kettle fairly gurgles 
and boils over, sending up from the spout 
a long jet of steam, mingled with a spray 
f spurting drops. The water, however, 


is almost instantly frozen. I invert the 
kettle and lumps of ice fall out, stinging cold 
and as dry as chalk. Power enough has been 
generated in this process to run an engine, 
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A somewhat 
similar experi- 
ment is what 
I am accus- 
tomed to cal! 
‘*the geyser.”’ 
It is quite spec- 
tacular, and 
is one of my 
favorites. 

For this I 
take a large 
test-tube 
(about nine 
inches long and 
rather more 
than an inch in 
diameter) and 
after pouring | 
in a small por 
tion of liquetied 
air, close the 
top withacork, 





through which STEEL WIRE BURNING IN AN 
I have passed ove 
a slender glass tube, open at both ends 
and dipping beneath the surface of 
the inclosed fluid. When the test-tube 
thus prepared is immersed in water, the 
pressure of the ‘‘air-steam*’ generated by 
its warmth is so great that the cork can 
hardly be held in place, and the liquid is 
forced out through the inserted tube in a 
jet which rises amid clouds of vapor to a 
height of several feet, falling in a rain of 
drops which sprinkle the 
nearest spectators. And this 
rain is simply air, ‘‘scald- 
ing cold.*’ Much the same 
result is obtained if the 
test-tube is merely held in 
the hand; but if contact 
were maintained for any 
length of time, the hand 
would be badly frozen, 
All the time that we have 
been engaged in these ex- 
periments — indeed, — ever 
since it was drawn from the 
producing apparatus in my 
laboratory—our supply of 
liquid has been slowly boil- 
ing away. You will ob- 
serve that it now appears 





BOILING TEA-KETTLE FILLED WI1H ICE. quite blue, as I pour it 
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out. That is because nitrogen, being 


more volatile, has for the most part boiled 
off, leaving a liquid which is 


seventy-five per cent. oxygen. 


nearly 
The process 
of separation may be beautifully illustrated 
in the following manner: 

I set before you a large glass flask, filled 
the neck. Into this 
I pour an ounce or so of liquidair. At first 
it floats, the nitrogen being a little lighter 
than water; but as the nitrogen rapidly 
the oxygen, which is slightly 
heavier than water, shows a tendency to 
sink. It gathers in great 
shaped like inverted balloons and as big as 


with water almost to 


vaporizes, 
azure drops, 


marbles, which begin to bob downward but 
quickly boil away. As the 
chills, however, they 
deeper and 
gleaming with iridescent 
tints; and finally some of 
them fairly reach the bottom 
before completely disappear- 
ing. 
Wool, 
under 
will 


water 


dive deeper, 


as you 
ordinary 
not burn; it 
and 
gives off unpleasant 
But when I have saturated a 
handful of it in liquid oxy- 
gen, 


it flashes 


are aware, 
conditions 
merely 
crisps, and 


odors. 


scorches 


at the touch of a match 
like 
gunpowder, and is gone in 
A mass of hair- 
felt treated in the same man- 
ner burns more like dampened 


up so much 


a moment. 


gunpowder, with a series of 
sputtering flashes, but it also 
is completely consumed. The next experi- 
ment gives a contrast of extremes of cold 
and heat which is without precedent. 
Pouring some of the liquid into a smooth 
glass tumbler, I dip the bottom into a vessel 
of water. A thin casing of ice immediately 
forms about it, but at once begins to crack 
cold. By repeated im- 
however, adding coat after coat, 
I presently get a sort of crackle-ware ice- 
cup, thick enough to bear handling after 
the tumbler upon which it has been molded 
This ice-cup I 
partially fill with a liquid now largely ox- 
ygen; and when I dip into it the end of a 
steel lighted 


with the intense 


mersions, 


has been withdrawn. 


wire to which a match is 


HEATED CARBON 
IN AN ICE 
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fastened, the hard metal burns explosively, 
like a fuse, with a brilliant effusion of 
sparks, so that the chilly crystal around it 
glows like a lamp. On inspecting the cup 
after this display of fireworks is ended, you 
will find that the sizzling metal has covered 
the bottom with pellets of 
steel—we have actually iron in a 


beads and 
melted 
crucible of ice! 

As the cup is quite uninjured by its use 
as a melting-pot, I refill it. Then, taking 
a carbon rod, such as is used in electric arc 
lamps, and heating the tip to redness, I 
it into the oxygen. It burns in the 

liquid with brightness, 

rather slowly on account of its ex- 
treme density. To conclude 
the experiment, I drop in a 
lighted cigarette. It flares 
up like a flash-light. Yet 
the ice-cup has not thawed 
in the least, and I set it aside 
covered with a fine, dry dust 
of frost. 

It remains the 
explosive power of this mys- 
terious liquid under various 

I first take a 
heavy copper tube about a 
foot long, sealed at the lower 
end, and having poured in a 
few drops of liquid air, ham- 
wooden 
plug into the orifice. I have 
scarcely time to step back 
before the expanding vapor 
blows out the plug with a 
loud driving it 
against the ceiling with great 
force; in the open air I have seen it 
hurled to a height of three hundred feet. 
The confined liquid has behaved exactly as 
in a tube heated white- 


plunge 
boiling intense 


though 


to show 


conditions. 


mer a Closely fitting 


explosion, 
ROD FLAMING 


CUP. 


water would act 
hot. 

Here the action is purely mechanical ; 
but taking advantage of the intense 
chemical activity of oxygen, explosions of 
far greater violence may be obtained. To 
illustrate this, I saturate in the azure-tinted 
liquid a wad of oily cotton waste, and place 
it in a steel tube of great strength, open at 
both When a spark is applied— 
which must be done from a safe distance— 
If the wad 


by 


ends. 


the tube is rent in fragments. 


were first wet with turpentine, the explosive 
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> GLOWING FROM A LIGHTED CIGARETTE. 
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force would exceed that of gun-cotton. 
This compound is well suited for use in 
shells or torpedoes, and might easily be 
made a destructive agent of terrible efficiency 
in war; no thickness of armor-plate could 
resist its ruthless energy. Moreover, there 
would be no risk in the handling, as it is 
not exploded by concussion. It can be dis- 
charged only by contact with a spark; the 
“whole effect is produced by rapid—practi- 
cally instantaneous—combustion. 

A safer form of the experiment for public 
exhibition, is to saturate a sponge in the 
liquid and touch it with fire. 
explodes with a loud detonation, and its 


The sponge 


substance is fairly shredded. Never attempt 
to set it off with a match held in the hand. 

These experiments are by no means all 
that could be shown, but must suffice. 

It was in 1890 that I discovered some 
of the principles which I have utilized 
in liquefying air by a process quite dif- 
ferent from any previously employed— 
a radical departure 
from the old meth- 
ods. My process is 
}now so nearly per- 
Hfected that it is 
only a step to what 






f is called commercial 
success. Although 
} my plant is a small 
one, used only for 
laboratory pur 
poses, from thirty to 
forty gallons of 
liquid air can be 
produced by it in 
ten hours. 


IKON DIPPER CRUSHED WITH My aim has been 


THE FINGERS AFTER BEING 
IMMERSED IN THE LIQUID tO produce an ap- 
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paratus which would readily take the heat out 





of the airand create the most intense cold—a 
cold so great that the incoming air would 
liquefy at atmospheric pressure. With 
steam power and a compressor at the begin- 
ning, air is forced into the apparatus, which 
contains coils, copper pipes and peculiar 
valves: and the temperature of the air is so 
reduced that within fifteen minutes from 
the time the compressor starts, liquid air is 
pouring out of the faucet. This liquid is 
then passed into another apparatus to pro- 
duce a still more intense cold, until such a 
point is reached that the external air, rush- 
ing in through the inlet pipe by its natural 
pressure to fill the vacuum caused by the 
condensation, itself becomes liquefied. 
‘‘All this is extremely interesting, and 
more wonderful than magic—but of what 
use is it?’’ 
This question 
is sure to be 
asked. To at- 
tempt a com- 
plete answer 
now would be 
premature. 
Nevertheless, 
liquid air is no 
mere curiosity 
of the labora- 
tory and the 
lecture hall; 
its possible 
uses are man 
ifold, and 
some of them 
are of incaleu 
lable impor 
tance. 
Doubtless 
the most ob- 
vious applica- 
tion is for 
purposes of 
refrigeration, 
and to this I 
have of late 
been devoting 
especial atten- 
tion. Noth- 
ing can be im- 
agined better 
adapted for 
such a use, 





since liquid air tHE GEYSER 
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furnishes a clean, dry cold, easily delivered 
at any temperature required. With its aid, 
the transportation of fresh meat, fruits, and 
the like, to any distance, on either steam- 
ships or railway cars, becomes a simple 
In hotels and other large establish- 
ments, the same motive 
used for running the elevators and driving 
the dynamos might be turned to account 
for all kinds of refrigeration; in the heats 
of summer, it would be more difficult 
to cool the air of our apartments than we 
now find it to warm them 
would there be any deleterious gases pro- 
duced, as by combustion, requiring to be 
carried off through pipes and flues. On the 
contrary, the incidental product would be 
like the purest and most bracing mountainair. 

The possibilities in medicine and surgery 


matter. 


power which is 


no 


in winter—nor 
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Further, 
military making 
inquiries as to its application to the cooling 


war has already been adverted to. 
authorities are already 


of guns when in action; and there is no ob- 
vious reason why it should not prove highly 
efficacious and of great value in this way. 
Still more important, however, will be 
its service as a motive force on warships— 
or, indeed, on any ships. It can be handled 
with perfect safety in an ordinary engine, 
but without 
requiring oppressive heat; for, as we have 


in the same manner as steam 


seen, the ordinary heat of water is quite 
sufficient. Freed the 
carrying an immense weight of coal, yet 
furnished with a motor capable of producing 
any amount of power needed, vessels would 
be able to make voyages of any length at a 
speed equaling that of the swiftest torpedo- 
boats, running at arate 


from necessity of 





are numerous. By = 
means of this process, [fh i 
air absolutely free 


from germs could be 
furnished in any 
amount; and if the 
stimulating effect of 
an excess of 
were desired, it could 
be had without trou- 
ble, quite free from 
the impurities which 
often make this 
gas objectionable. 
The temperature of 
hospital wards, even 
in the tropics, could readily be cooled to 


oxygen 


now 


CAKES OF 


any degree prescribed by the physicians in 
charge; and by keeping the air about yel- 
low fever patients down to the frost point, 
the nurses would be perfectly protected 
against contagion and the recovery of the 
patients themselves facilitated. Again, the 
cauterizing cold which liquid air is capable 
of producing might be used in cases of 
cancer with great advantage, as compared 
with nitrate of while it 
absolutely destroys the flesh to which it is 
applied, its action is perfectly under control 
and can be stopped in an instant. This is 
far from being true of lunar caustic. It is 
probable, also, that hay fever, asthma and 
even consumption could be greatly relieved 
without change of climate by this pure, 


silver, since, 


cool, germless air. 


Its possible use as a high explosive in 
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of from forty to forty- 
five miles per hour. 
And in submarine 
boats, the motor itself 
would supply all the air 
required breath- 
ing, abundant, 
and pure, instead of 
generating overpower- 
ing heat and stifling 
gases, as is the case at 
present. 

It isalso worth while 
considering its appli- 
cation in 
with the difficult problem of aerial naviga- 
tion, which would probably be solved, since 
all that is now wanted, practically, is a 
motor sufficiently light and strong and safe. 
With liquid air no fire would be needed—the 
heat of the surrounding atmosphere would 


for 
cool 


connection 


be entirely adequate ; and for this reason, and 
because there would be no moisture to affect 
them, the boilers could be made of paper. 
Aluminum, scarcely heavier than paper, yet 
nearly equal to copper in ductility, could be 
used for the coils and other necessary parts of 
the mechanism. The potential applications 
of liquid air are simply revolutionary; it is 
probable that even electricity is not destined 


to be of greater service to mankind. At 
present, in the best engines, ninety per 


cent. of the energy theoretically existing in 
the coal consumed is dissipated. This enor- 
mous loss liquid air will enable us to obviate. 




















IN HAVANA JUST 


BEFORE 





WAR. 


THE 


BY FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 


RRIVING in Havana shortly after the 
i sinking of the ‘*Maine,’’ 
the most striking thing about the city to be 
its quiet. Perfect order prevailed every- 
where, and the guardia civile and the orden 
publico both were doing their work excel- 
lently. fortnight’s 


we found 


During a stay in 
Havana we saw not a single drunken person 
any the 
least evidence of civil strife and dissension. 
We seemed to have left all the excitements 
and sensations of the situation on our own 


on the streets, nor disorder nor 


shores, instead of being in the midst of 
them. There was fluting and fiddling and 
dancing at the theaters; the cafés were 


crowded day and night by throngs of orderly 
people who ate and smoked and chatted. 
The 


cially, with hundreds of carriages of every 


Prado was crowded, on Sunday espe- 


description, from the landaus and liveries of 


the wealthy to the respectable or seedy 
che that for twenty cents will take 
ne a course from one end of the city to 


the other, all filled with people bent on 


pleasure, well dressed, bound for the Ver- 
the 
their barred 


dado—a lovely drive stuccoed 
villas of the outskirts, with 


windows and truly magnificent portals, and 





past 


royal palms on each side of the gateway 
and on the right a superb stretch of blue 
ocean. At night, people in 
Queen Isabella’s Square promenading, smok- 


crowds of 


ing, listening to the band of this or that 
regiment playing **Cadiz*’ or **Trovatore.”’ 
No brawls; no rudeness or discourtesy 


even—at least, we saw none, met with none, 
from first to last. 

The Cuban 
things. There is a 


of fifty 


basis of 


any 
fundamental 


may be one 
degenerate Spaniard. 

It was a Catholic priest who put into his 
own words what he knew of the Spanish— 
what we all know. He ‘*T cannot 
We have the holy mysteries 
But I have lived in 
England, in I hold 
you to be entirely wrong in your premises, 


said : 
understand it. 
of the one true Faith. 
America, and though 


somehow your religion makes for character. 
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I look around and I good Catholics 
always, but not so often good Christians. 
frightful 
without true sacredness, 


see 


immorality. I 
indefen- 
life, of 
the 
no 


I see a see a 
Sunday 
sible; I see 
truth, of honesty, 
family, in the state, I 
Christian priest can respect, or 
tiously uphold. I 
remedy is. 


low standards of 


of honor. In 
see that which 
conscien- 
do not know what the 
Doubtless our blessed Lord will 
give it to us eventually, but this country 
is now in a far more terrible state religiously 
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vitalized. Priests and 


people have alike to learn that the letter of 


ideas need to be 
any religion kills, and that the spirit of any 
religion calling itself Christian must produce 
creatures whose characters are like Christ*s— 
lives in greater or less measure the life of 
Christ. 

One of the things that struck me most in 
the for the 
most part empty even on Sunday. In these 
unsettled times they are not always kept 
open, it is true, and in the interior they are 


Cuba was that churches were 














BULL 
and morally than politically. I do what I 
can, personally—that is all any man can do 
when things go wrong—and leave the result 
to God.”* 
as he spoke, and his face was full of sorrow, 
malice or anger. I don’t think 
spoke as a Spaniard at all, though he was 


He bowed his head on his breast 


not he 


a very highly patriotic and intelligent one. 


I think he spoke as Daniel, as Jeremiah, as 
Isaiah did. And anyone who has lived in 
Cuba long will bear witness that he spoke 
the truth of a people who have amiable 
and excellent qualities but whose religious 


FIGHTERS 


evuarded by the clergy and sacristans very 
No their 


treasures have been long since removed to 


carefully. doubt most valuable 


some place of safety. But even on Sundays 
and saints’ days one sees only the devout 
few, the ever-faithful, not the large con- 
gregations one would expect to see under 
Bull-fights 
and 
fandangos, monte, and withal the guitar; 
baseball, the fashionable fad, 
after a mass, perhaps; the markets, 


such sorrowful circumstances. 


and cock-fights, lotteries, bailes 


now iatest 
low 
shops, theaters, cafés, all open as usual; 
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the drive or promenade on the Prado— 





these make a Cuban Sunday, together 
with endless cigarrillos and siestas and 
loungings public and private. Trumpets 
sound musically in the Prado for the Sunday 
morning inspection of the Volunteers—a 





turbulent and powerful body enough, for 
they have been known to rise against the 
Captain-general himself, sack the palace 
and send him back to Spain; but in the 
main loyal peninsulares and to be counted 


ORES 


upon by Spain. They have relatively the 
position of the National Guard with us, are 
not paid except when in active service and 
are employed in guarding public property 
and preserving order. 

Spain has, at this time, transported to 
the island the largest force ever sent by 
sea—a hundred and eighty thousand men, 
according to official statements. She had a 





fleet to act in concert with this big army. 
She had another army of civil officials who 


TY SPAT 





did not want to lose place, power, and 
opportunities for peculation above all ; whose 
embezzicments amount to millions every 


AONVULNA 


year, and who were supremely loyal to their 
own selfish interests. She held the large 
cities and maintained very good order in 
them all. But she had to war not only 
against the insurgents but against the 
climate, against homesickness, desertions, 
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profugos (fugitives from the draft) and 
croakers of her own ranks. 

Cuba has been an orange which has been 
most unmercifully squeezed by a mailed 
hand, and that in a thousand different 
fashions. This was inevitable. Where the 
governing power is thousands of miles 
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distant from the province to be governed, 
it is always the case. Cuba has always 
‘ had to bear a great deal more than her 
just share of the debt which Spain has 
incurred in her numerous wars. She has 
to raise a large sobrante for the child- 
king whether she can spare it or not. She 
has had to pay for her own government 
and her church establishment extravagant 
sums. She has to give twenty thousand 
dollars a year for the secret service of the 
Spanish legation and consulates in the 








United States. She has to pay for her own 
conquest, and a frightful sum is mounting 
up against her. She has had to yield in 
revenue vast sums that should have been 








spent on local sanitation and improvement, 


3° 


public roads, schools, and it is she who 
pays for the custom-house peculations, es- 
timated at from forty to seventy per cent. 
of the whole sum. She has had to see the 
power, the offices, the perquisites, that she 
covets given to Spaniards, the friends, 
relatives and adherents of the home govern- 
ment. Her commerce is so burdened by ex- 
cessive, restrictive, absurd regulations that 
under them her trade in sugar would prob- 
ably never have been able to compete suc- 
cessfully with beet-root, and even her to- 
bacco could not have recovered what it has 
lost, although there are in some parts of the 
island large quantities of virgin land that 


have never yet been tilled. Both parties 
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the prey of both armies, their homes laid 
waste, their friends and relatives fighting in 
both camps, their lives in constant peril, it 
is no wonder that the gentle, the timid, the 
old, the innocent, perished by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, that women 
went mad, and that the cities 
were filled with voluntary as well as invol- 


towns and 


untary refugees, flying from such scenes and 
horrors. 

The streets of Havana were crowded with 
wretched beings in every stage of filth and 
misery and starvation. The pavements— 


so narrow that there is not room for two 


people to pass each other—were the abiding- 
places of whole families crouched in the 








MATANZAS HARBOR 
have burned and destroyed whatever they 
could reach—the Cubans striking at the 
Spaniards’ vital point, their revenue; the 
Spanish seeking to cripple their enemies. 

Within twenty-five years poor Cuba has 
had three exhausting struggles, and in the 
In 
many parts of the island the people were 
living on the cane and yams planted three 
The condition of those persons 
living between the four trochas (lines of 
defense) was inconceivably wretched. Raided 
and burned out by Cubans, slipping through 
to them 
captured again by the Spanish, recaptured, 


last she reached nearly her last gasp. 


years ago. 


the trenches intended fence out, 








FROM THE FORTRESS. 


arched doorways of the courtyards and at 
feet. Blocking the sidewalks 
are beggars of every age and kind imploring 
alms, with their usual formula, **God will 
repay you.’’ A Spanish gentleman lifts 
his hat when he gives a coin because he 
The of 


—American especially—never having seen 


one’s very 


gives to God. swarm tourists 
such distress, or even imagined it, pour out 
pesetas and dollars until they find them- 
selves in danger of being mobbed by the 
fresh It is a pitiful thing to sec 
a mother and her five children lying down 


arrivals. 


on the pavement under some arcade without 


pillow, comforter, mattress, blanket or so 
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think that she 
that there 


much as a shawl—to 


been there for months, 


thousands of other people in the same _ter- 


rible condition—and that within 


there are comfortable houses only half or a 


quarter filled. 








has gles up on her elbow and faces another 
are day as well as she can. She rouses the ; 


reach 


In the morning she strug- 


rf { 
<a sue 
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NEAR SAN MIGUEL. 


children whom she has clasped in her arms, 
or whom she has laid near her for warmth 
The children 


digiously, and then laugh as if life were a 


and protection. yawn pro- 
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delightful thing to them, and _ presently 
they are stretching out their little hands 
for a centavo from this or that passer-by. 
The will 
sometimes send them out a little hot coffee. 
The good-hearted milkman who is milking 
his cows in front of the big house with the 
patio (of which on> obtains a charming 
it 
opened by a 


proprictor of the nearest café 


glance as is 
sleepy porter) 
a pint 
occasionally for 
little Pancha 
and Josefita. 
The lady who 
has just pulled 
aside the cur- 
tain from the 
high grille that 
faces the 
sends a little of 


spares 


street 
the sour bread 


she is about to 


herself to 


mother 


eat 

the 
across the way. 
She is a mother 
herself, and 
knows the heart 
of 
generally makes 
it 
each 
bit. 

in 


one, so she 


enough for 
to have a 
The bread 
Ilavana 
not at all what 
it to 


Flour is scarce 


is 


used be. 


and high, and 


sour, for some 
reason, and even 
at ho- 


not 


the best 
it 


possible to get 


tels is 
a really pala 

table loaf of 
bread, while the 
little cakes of 
to white 
stiff as buckram 
visions generally 


A WINDOW IN 


pan de gloria that used 
and 
and heavy as lead. 
in the city are very dear 
The display at the largest 


delicious, are now as 
Pro- 


be so 


and very scarce. 
mercados contrasts quite painfully with the 


great heaps of vegetables and fruits to be 


A 
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found in American market. But 
what they lack in dainties they more than 
At the butcher's 


stall, especially, one saw just such meats 


every 
make up in din and dirt. 


as were displayed in Paris during the siege, 
and the fewer questions asked about it the 
better. It that the whole 
island could be starved out ina brief time. 


Was apparent 


Even in 
ful times 
island 
have some diffi- 
culty in provid- 
ing for such a 
military 
and naval force 
in addition 
its popu- 
lation, for it is 
only about seven 
and 
sixty miles long 
and from thirty- 
eix one 
hundred and 
twenty - five 
miles 

all 
cultivation 
its 
perous days. At 
it is 


peace- 
the 
would 








huge 


to 
own 


hundred 





to 


broad, 





under 
in 


nor 


most pros- 
present 
chiefly fed by 
the United 
States 
Spain. 

knows 


and 
Nobody 
what a 
pineapple is, 
though, 

has not 

it in the tropics, 

and out at Mar- 

janao 
still some splen- 

did plantations 

of this fruit— 

square miles of 

the most de- 

the world. The flabby, 
that in this 
no more Cuban 
fill the their 
odor and are simply exquisite in flavor, 


who 
eaten 


there are 


SIDE STREET 


licious pines in 


flavorless things we get 


the 
with 


country are like 


ones which house 
than cider is like Veuve Cliquot. 
They were cock-fighting out at Marianao 
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the day we were there, and we saw a re- 
markably fine English bird with his 


feathers all plucked for full fighting trim 
proudly tucked under the arm of his owner 
We were most 
graciously and politely urged to join the 
large crowd already assembled and in full 


and on his way to the pit. 


view from the 
station—'‘the 
seflor ought 


really to see the 
Englishman 
for the 
eyes of his ad- 


make 


versary’’ — but 
could not 
it in that light. 
sull-fighting 
was at the time 
too expensive 
to be 
dulged ; 


see 


much in- 
but as 
the 
war 
the Cuban could 


a relief to 
horrors of 


still smoke, had 
still his beloved 





with 


fight 
gamble, 


cocks 

which to 
and 
and, most agree- 
able of all, 
still to be 
‘*pelardo el pa- 


was 
seen 
vo’’ (literally 
‘plucking the 
turkey’’), mak- 
ing love, at any 
time during the 





night — usually 





before midnight 





among the up- 





per classes and 
after among the 


lower—to the 
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At the hotels, restaurants, stores and 
offices the Spanish, as a rule, are employed 
in place of the Cubans, who not 
thought to be as trustworthy or industrious 
as the ‘‘ peninsulares, ’’ and therefore are not 
much in demand. General Blanco’s ad- 
ministration had been an acceptable one in 
Havana on the 
whole, and a 
marked contrast 
to General Wey- 
ler’s rule. This 
was his third 
term of office in 
Cuba in differ- 
ent capacities, 
and both with 
the army and 
with civilians 
he had made 
himself popu- 
iar, besides do- 
ing a great deal 
to break up the 
official jobbery 
and peculation 
of the custom- 
house officials. 

One saw of- 
ficers, officers, 
officers, every- 
where about in 
Havana. If 
there 


are 





were as 
many in the 
field there 
were out of it, 
it was certainly- 
calculated to 
bankrupt Spain. 
Artemus Ward's 
regiment in 
which every- 
body was a 
brigadier - gen - 


as 














very pretty eral seems to 
dark-eyed girls have served as 
shut securely the model on 
away behind BAVAEA DEIARS which this 


the grilles of Havana, peeping out as girls 


will everywhere at those interesting, 


dreadful ogers, the men, with a duenna 
always on guard, ready to bolt the 
shutters and lock the door the moment 


she scents danger for her charge. 


Spanish army was organized. They were 
doubtless brave men and good officers. 
They certainly presented a very soldierly 
and creditable appearance. A great many 
of them, it was said, had risen from the 


ranks, and the army had not the aristocratic 
I 
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TYPICAL 


traditions of the navy. They had one 
general to every three hundred and seventy 
soldiers on their army list, and nobody 
knows how many colonels, majors, captains, 
lieutenants. They are all paid double for 
their service in the climate of Cuba, too, 
and must be rather an expensive luxury on 
the In the Spanish army the 
captain of each company provides for his 


whole. 





mated,” 
ee ate 





FAMILY GROUP. 


men. It follows that when he is a 
the poor fellows fare badly enough in life, 
and when they are killed it is not always 
thought necessary to apprise the home gov- 
ernment of the fact, by any means. Bogus 
pay-rolls can be very easily managed by a 
scamp of small accomplishments, 

dead men’s coins, like dead men, tell 


rogue 


and 
ho 


tales. 
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by Frank H. Schell. 
SOME PREVIOUS EXPEDI- 
TIONS TO TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. 


By GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U. S. ARMY. 


7 vicissitudes of the various Cuban 
rebellions have thrown their ominous 
shadows with varying degrees of blackness 
across the highway of American history, 
but until recently there seemed a possibility 
of a peaceful solution of the Cuban question. 
The appalling fate of our gallant sailors in 
the ‘* Maine’’ sealed the downfall of Spanish 
despotism on the American continent. 

The forecast of events looks to a sharp 
naval conflict, to be followed by an armistice 
and the ultimate abandonment by Spain of 
her colony of Cuba. 

As an accompaniment of naval operations 
there is a strong probability, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that Havana, Matanzas 
possibly other Cuban ports will be 
occupied by an American land force. For 
the first time in its history an army of the 
United States quits the mainland of America 
and ventures the imminent perils of a purely 
tropical campaign. The future is read best 
by the light of the past, and this article 
strives to indicate the climatic perils, far 
fatal than the fire of the enemy, 
that have made the history of every cam- 
paign in tropical America a story of dis- 
tressing interest. The optimists who con- 


and 


more 


sider the capture and occu- 

pancy of Havana as an easy 

and enjoyable incursion into 

a beautiful country had best 

bear in mind the experiences 

of England in tropical Amer- 
ica, and read the tale of the last and only 
invasion of Cuba by Americans. 

Twelve years since, the Parkes Memorial 
Prize was won by Dr. Andrew Duncan, of 
London, by an essay lately published under 
the title of ‘‘The Prevention of Disease in 
Tropical and Subtropical Campaigns,’’ to 
which I shall later refer. It contained 
statistics relating to English campaigns for 
a quarter of a century, confining itself to 
the continents of Asia and Africa. As to 
America I have been unable to find any 
modern work that gives exact data, save 
in isolated cases, or that treats the subject 
generally. Fortunately there exist relative 
to tropical America two important publica- 
tions, one by a historical and the other by 
a patriotic organization, viz. the New York 
Historical Society and the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars in the State of New York. These 
set forth in detail the terrible suffering and 
losses in two notable sieges, of Havana in 
1762, and of Castle San Juan, Nicaragua, 
in 1780. They reinforce the story of 
disaster involved in Admiral Vernon’s un- 
successful expedition, with a squadron of 
sixty ships and twenty-seven thousand men, 
to Cartagena during the rainy season of 
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1741, which Dr. Moseley says entailed the 
loss of twenty thousand lives. 

Treating Cartagena with extreme brevity, 
Stockqueler in his ‘‘Familiar History of 
the British Army’’ says, ‘‘Let us turn 
from this gloomy passage to subjects of a 
more interesting character.’’ Coming to 
the capture of Havana in 1762, by Lord 
Albemarle, he characterizes it as. ‘‘a 
military achievement of the highest class, 
unquestionably the most considerable and 
decisive conquest England had made since 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War.’’ 
For two months and eight days, from the 
middle of June to August, the troops dis- 
played prodigies of valor, under in- 
credible hardships, and almost unequaled 
sickness, nearly five thousand soldiers being 
prostrated by illness at one time. 

In his valuable ‘‘ History of the Late War 
in North America,’’ Thomas Mante states 
that for the occupation of Cuba the English 
fleet consisted of two hundred and three 
vessels, of which forty-seven were men-of- 
war. The land forces were represented by 
twenty-one regular regiments, the Royal 
Engineers, etc., making a force of eleven 
thousand three hundred and fifty-one men 
from England. The colonial force, of espe- 
cial interest to Americans, is not enumerated, 
but we know from Graham's journal that 
it included the First Connecticut Reg- 
iment, six companies from New York, three 
companies from Rhode Island, two com- 
panies from New Jersey, two companies of 
Gorham Rangers and four independent 
companies—in all not far from twenty-seven 
hundred provincial troops. In order to 
reserve the strength of the army for strictly 
military operations, there were also pur- 
chased fifty-three hundred negroes, slaves 
from Jamaica, the Barbadoes and the 
Windward Islands, who were fully ac- 
climated, upon whom largely fell the burden 
of manual labor. 

The landing was made to the east of 
Havana on the ist of June, 1762, and the 
following extract from Mante gives an idea 
of the difficulties and dangers of the siege 
operations : 

‘*The hardships which the English troops 
sustained in forwarding their approaches 
against the Moro, are altogether inexpress- 
ible. There being no river or even spring 
near them, it was necessary to bring them 


water from a great distance; and so scanty 
and precarious was the supply, that they 
were obliged to have recourse to water 
from the ships. Roads of communication 
were to be cut through thick woods and 
the artillery was to be dragged for a vast 
way over a rough rocky shore. Several 
of the men these services, dropped 
down dead with heat, thirst and fatigue. 
Sickness and severe labor had reduced the 
army to almost half its number. Five 
thousand soldiers and three thousand sea- 
men were laid up with various distempers. 
A want of fresh provisions exasperated the 
evil, and retarded their recovery. The 
deficiency of water was, of all their griev- 
ances, the most intolerable and extremely 
aggravated all the rest of their sufferings. 
The great distance they were obliged to go 
to procure a scanty supply of water, was 
alone sufficient to exhaust all their strength ; 
but joined to the anguish of a dreadful 
thirst, put an end to their wretched ex- 
istence. 

‘*On the 17th of July, arrived a part of 
the long expected reinforcements from 
North America, under Brigadier Burton, 
which had sailed from New York on the 
11th of June. 

‘‘Notwithstanding this reinforcement, 
the Earl of Albemarle was now obliged to 
contract the different out-posts, on account 
of the great sickness among the troops. 

‘*Hundreds resigned themselves to eter- 
nity. A great number fell victims to a 
putrid fever.’’ Mante sets forth the har- 
rowing details of this epidemic, and adds: 
‘*Hundreds of carcasses were seen floating 
on the ocean: yet all these accumulated 
horrors damped not, the ardor of the 
survivors. ”’ 

The siege over, he says, ‘‘they embarked 
the fifth brigade for that continent | North 
America]; but most of them died in the 
passage, or in the hospitals, immediately 
on their arrival; and the artillery sent with 
them was entirely lost at sea. The troops 
that remained were not much more fortunate ; 
being, by this time, so reduced by sickness, 
that even seven hundred could not be 
mustered in a condition to do duty.’ 

Fortunately for history, an American offi- 
cer who served both in the capture of 
Martinique and the siege of Havana recorded 
daily the events of this expedition, although 


on 


, 
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the diary preserved and published relates 
only to the suffering of the troops after 
the capture of the city. This journal, 
published in part by the Society of the 
Colonial Wars in the State of New York, 
is that of the Rev. John Graham, chap- 
lain of the First Connecticut Regiment, 
Colonel Phineas Lyman. It is a graphic, 
picturesque account of conditions during 
the fever pestilence from September to late 
Detober, 1762, when the Connecticut reg- 
iment started homeward. The command 
aided in the capture of Martinique the 
previous February, and Havana, it should 
be remembered, had surrendered August 
13, 1762. While the whole journal is of 
absorbing interest as a unique page of 
American history, yet its extracts must be 
necessarily restricted. 

‘Sept. 25, 1762... . Thus with our 
Melancholly Camp a ‘fatal disease enters 
tent after Tent, and with irresistable force 
strikes soldier after Soldier, and with hostile 
violence Seizes the brave, the bold, the 
hearty and the Strong, no force of arms, 
no Strength of Limbs, no Solemn vows, 
no piteous moans, no heartrending Groans, 
no vertue in means, no Skill of physicians 
can free from the Tyrant hand. 

‘Sept. 28, 1762.—The last night as 
well as the preceding day, Sultry Hott, 
had but little rest—my Ears constantly 
acosted with the groans and outcrys of the 
Sick and distressed; that the Camp is no 
other than a constant Scene of Woe. 

‘* The sick] Crawled out of their Tent 
wasted with Sickness: their flesh all con- 
sumed, there bones looking thro the Skin, 
a Mangie and pale Countenance, Eyes almost 
Sunk into their heads, with a dead and 
downcast look—hands. week, knees feeble, 
Joints Trembling —leaning upon Staves 
like mep, bowed and overloaded with old 
age, and as they Slowly move along Stagger 
and Reel, like drunken men—pityful ob- 
jects. 

“Oct. 2... . The whole number died 
out Genl. Lymans Regiment Since we left 
New York which then Consisted of 914— 
to this day, is 184. 

“Oct. 5. . Visited the officers Sick in 
Camp, and the Soldiers in Some part of the 
Hospital Tents; and what sad Specticles 
are they, many of them; a Bony Frame 
covered with a little Skin, meer skellitans. 


*“Oct. 17, 1762—All in a hurry making 
preparations for the Embarcation and laying 
Stores for the Voige to New York... . 

‘*Visited the sick officers in Camp—by 
Yesterday return—died the last Week, 19. 
Dead before, 207. In Genl. Lyman Regt, 
Total, 226.”’ 

There ends the history of this notable 
siege, which cost the English two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four men, accord- 
ing to Mante, but it is probable that this 
did not cover the casualties of the provin- 
cials, as these troops receive scant mention 
in this account. 

Another expedition, that of General 
Abercrombie to the Leeward Islands in 
1796, suffered terribly. There appear to 
be no attested records as to the total loss 
of the command, but it is stated that out 
of two hundred and sixteen officers who 
perished no less than one hundred and 
ninety-eight fell victims to disease. The 
conditions and experiences of the expedi- 
tion to the Windward Islands in the previous 
year were similar, though not quite so des- 
perate. In his ‘‘History of the First West 
India Regiment’’ Ellis says: ‘‘Two months 
passed away without the occurrence of any 
event worthy of notice. Sickness in the 
meantime was making great ravages among 
the British, one-half of whose force was gen- 
erally unfit for service, and in consequence 
St. Lucia was evacuated June 18, 1795.”’ 

Concerning Dalling’s disastrous expedi- 
tion to Nicaragua in 1780, in which the 
immortal Nelson participated in his twenty- 
second year in command of his first ship 
as a post-captain, the New York Historical 
Society has published a full account 
in its ‘‘Kemble Papers,’’ Vol. ii. These 
journals are those of Col. Stephen Kemble, 
who had previously served as a deputy 
adjutant-general under Sir Henry Clinton 
in the Revolutionary War. The expedition 
referred to was composed of British land 
and naval forces for the reduction of the 
Spanish main and the capture and occupation 
of the Castle of San Juan and the country 
tributary to Lake Nicaragua. 

The absolutely imperative necessity of 
wisely choosing his time so as to land 
the expedition in Nicaragua at the begin- 
ning of the dry season, failed to impress 
itself on Dalling’s mind, with results so 
disastrous that they should ever remain 
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fixed in the minds of future chieftains in 
tropical warfare. 

The immortal Nelson, then a captain, was 
given command of the naval forces, while 
Major Polson commanded the troops. Dal- 
ling ordered Nelson to convoy the troop 
transports and supervise the landing of the 
army; afterward Polson was to seize upon 
Fort San Juan, which was to be a grand 
depot of provisions garrisoned by five 
hundred men, of whom two hundred were 
regulars. 

The troops arrived on March 24th, in good 
health, at Rio San Juan, where they were 
reinforced by a considerable number of the 
Mosquito Indians, who at that time were 
said to number from seven thousand to ten 
thousand fighting-men. How many Indians 
accompanied the expedition is not set forth, 
but it is evident they were in considerable 
Nelson, recognizing the hazard- 
ous the expedition, and 
discovering the utter ignorance of every 
man in the party regarding the Rio San 
Juan, his orders, manned the 
water-transportation and personally super- 
vised the conveyance of the soldiers some 
fifty miles to the islands of San Bartholomew, 
sixteen miles below the Castle San Juan. 

The troops had landed at the mouth of 
the Rio San Juan on the 28th of March, 
1780, near the end of the dry season. The 
low state of the river not only entailed great 
hardships in connection with the forcing 
of the boats through the shallow water, but 
also necessitated frequent and prolonged 
the stream, an experience 
always dangerous under a tropical sun. 

‘*The men,’’ says Clarke in his biography 
of Nelson, ‘‘were much exposed to injury 
from the violence of the sun for seven or 
eight hours every day, besides a still more 
intense heat that was reflected from many 
dry shoals, covered with a whitish sand 
which sometimes rendered the air intoler- 
able, and this was followed by as dangerous 
an exposure to the heavy dews at night.”’ 

Dr. Moseley’s account, in ‘‘Tropical 
Diseases,’’? of the conditions under which 
the march was made accords fully with the 
reports of later and disinterested travelers. 
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He says: 

‘*The heat of the climate must necessarily 
be excessive and this is augmented in the 
course of the river, the high woods without 
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sufficient intervals in many places to admit 
of being refreshed by the winds. . . . The 
river has in its course many noisome marshes 
on its sides and the trees are so thick as to 
intercept the rays of the sun, consequently, 
the earth beneath their branches is covered 
with rotten leaves and putrid vegetation. 
Hence arise copious collections of foul 
vapors which clog the atmosphere. These 
unite with large clouds and precipitate in 
rain. The rains are no sooner over than the 
sun breaks forth and shines with scorching 
heat. The surface of the ground in places 
not covered with trees is scarcely dry before 
the atmosphere is again loaded by another 
collection of clouds and exhalations and the 
sun is again concealed... . 

‘*In the rainy season of the year months 
successively pass away in this sort of vicis- 
situdes without the diminution of 
heat, excepting at nights when the air is 
poisoned with noxious, chilling dews.”’ 

The country unfavorable to 
travel that although San Juan Castle was 
situated only sixty-nine miles from the 
mouth of the river, the troops did not arrive 
before it until the 11th of April. Ignoring 
the rapid advance of the wet season, Polson 
decided not to carry the castle by storm, 
but laid siege to it. On the 24th of April 
the castle capitulated, with the loss of two 
killed and ten wounded among the attack- 
ing party, and they congratulated themselves 
on their easy victory. ‘‘But,’’ says Clarke, 
‘*bad weather setting in the whole army, 
both sailors, soldiers, and Indians, began to 
fall sick, especially the latter... . and 
soon afterwards the disaffection and deser- 
tion of the Indians became general.”’ 

Dr. Moseley in his account says: 

‘*From the unfortunate delay before the 
vastle, which surrendered when it was sum- 
moned, the season for the spring periodical 
rains with their concomitant diseases now 
advanced; and the little army had lost the 
oppor:unity of pushing rapidly on, out of 
those horrid woods by which they were 
environed to the dry, pleasant, and healthful 
plains and agreeable towns of Grenada and 
Leon, near the lake, in the province of 
Nicaragua, which, from its salubrity and 
situation, is justly termed by the Spaniards 
the Mahomet’s Paradise... . 

‘*But they were shut up in the castle as 
soon as they were in possession of it. The 


least 


was s0 
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troops were attacked with fluxes and inter- 
mittents, and in want of almost every 
necessary, for the river was become so swollen 
and rapid by the rains that the navigation 
from the harbor, where the provisions and 
stores were, was tedious and almost im- 
practicable. Here the troops, deserted by 
those Indians who had not already perished, 
languished in extreme misery, and gradually 
molded away until there was not sufficient 
strength alive to attend the sick nor to 
bury the dead. ... The Spaniards retook 
the field as soon as the season permitted.’’ 

The Castle San Juan was captured April 
29, 1780, and owing to the illness of Colo- 
nel Polson the command devolved on 
General Kemble, May 15th, who records: 
‘*Took command of the troops: find every- 
thing in disorder, owing to the weak state 
of the whole, not having a relief of the 
guard. ... Gave every direction for the 
preservation of provisions, stores, etc., but 
have no one to put it in execution, all being 
sick. . . . Orders for all soldiers who die 
to be buried a distance from the encamp- 
ment.’’ 

Affairs go from bad to worse. ‘‘From 
22d May to the 9th June the officers have 
been, to a man, almost all sick. The men’s 
tents are so bad that they keep out 
water. Relapse is almost certain the mo- 
ment a soldier goes on duty. The troops 
so sickly that some corps have not a man 
fit for duty, and the few guards we have 
obliged to remain from two to six days on 
duty. The negroes from the Bay of Hon- 
duras stand the climate and are better 
calculated for service in this country than 
any other people. . . . The moisture is so 
great that small boxes joined by glue fall 
asunder. .. . From December to May is 
the proper time for expeditions in this 
country.”’ 

On July 13th there was no officer of either 
the 60th or 79th Regiment fit for duty. 
Two days later, of two hundred and fifty 
soldiers embarked for a short reconnaisance 
fully one hundred proved useless from their 
enfeebled condition. July 26th there were 
two hundred and eighteen officers and men 
on the sick-list, and Kemble records: ‘*The 
troops die very fast, burying. from six to 
eight a day; such distress is not to be 
conceived.’’ On August 5th he finds ‘‘the 
redoubt much as I had left it, and the sick 
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in a miserable, shocking condition, without 
anyone to attend them or even bury the 
dead, the same mortality raging among the 
poor soldiers on board ship where accumu- 
lated filth had made all the air putrid. 
Officers were dying daily, and so worn 
down with disorders, lassitude, etc., that 
they are even as filthy and as regardless 
where they lay as the soldiers, never stirring 
from their beds in days.”’ 

In an official report to General Dalling, 
Kemble says: ‘‘The melancholy condition 
in which I found the troops, the impossibility 
of getting fresh provisions for the sick, and 
the amazing mortality that raged among 
the troops though every comfort in my 
power was administered—may be faintly 
described, but cannot express my 
feelings at such a complicated scene of mis- 
ery. . I am informed by Dr. Saunderson 
that of the sick on the ‘ Flora’ fifty-seven 
(out of one hundred and fourteen) have 
died since their embarkation at St. Johns, 
although every assistance was given them 
and wine, sugar, etc., liberally distributed 
under the eye of the surgeon.”’ 

Dalling, referring to ‘‘the unfavorable 
season of the year, the unhealthiness and de- 
bilitated state of the troops, the mortality 
among the seamen, and the almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty of transporting troops 
and provisions during floods, ’’ finally wrote 
that ‘‘with great regret I find myself com- 
pelled to abandon an enterprise from which 
so much honor and national consequence 
were expected.’’ The remnants of the 
were withdrawn, and Jan. 2, 
781, the Spaniards reoccupied the castle. 

How many under Kemble’s 
command he does not state, but he enumer- 
ates the names of forty-five officers. The 
crews of the transports and convoys ap- 
proximated fifteen hundred, of whom at 
least a thousand their lives. Nelson 
said of his ship’s crew: ‘‘Of the two 
hundred, one hundred and forty-five were 
buried in my own and Collingwood’s time, 
and I believe that not more than ten survive 
of the ship's crew.”’ 

Dr. Moseley, in ‘‘Tropical Diseases, ’’ 
writes with reference to the land forces: 
‘‘Of about eighteen hundred people who 
sent to different posts, at different 
embarkations, to connect and form the 
various dependencies of this expedition, 
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few of the Europeans retained their health 
above sixteen days, and not more than three 
hundred and eighty ever returned, and 
these chiefly in a miserable condition.’’ 
Of the returning convalescents he adds that 
many became imbecile or insane. 

It is not to be understood that the ex- 
periences of the sieges of Havana, Cuba, and 
San Juan Castle, Nicaragua, are advanced 
to prove the impossibility or even the in- 
advisability of tropical campaigns in the 
West Indies. They are, however, of extreme 
value as warnings for strategists and com- 
manders of the present day. As such they 
should deter inconsiderate action, lest the 
disastrous Walcheren experiences of 1809 
should be repeated. Although the climate 
and diseases of Walcheren had been accu- 
rately described by Pringle in 1764, yet the 
British government acted in 1809 as though 
such statistical information was absolutely 
unknown. Beginning its operations in the 
most unhealthy month in the year, in a 
temperate climate, it suffered consequences 
such that Marshal says, ‘‘The expedition to 
Walcheren was the fruit of statistical 
ignorance in everyone and cost us_ ten 
thousand brave men.’’ 

Better and more suitable food, improved 
clothing and camp _ equipage, suitable 
sanitation and skillful medical arrange- 
ments and attendance would undoubtedly 
the strength and lives of an 
invading army in the wet season in 
tropical America, yet even the modern 
methods of campaigning in temperate climes 
could not insure that a large force could 
act throughout the unhealthy season with- 
out an enormous roll of sick and disabled. 
It is well understood that the preventive 
power of military medicine has been ex- 
tensively developed in late years. Duncan 
in ‘*Prevention of Disease in Tropical 
Campaigns’ states that the mortality in 
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the British army attendant upon tropical 
campaigns has diminished more than half 
in twenty years. The Ashantee campaign 
of 1863, for instance, was attended by such 
appalling sickness and mortality that the 
expedition was abandoned on that account, 
while the last Ashantee war was conducted 
without excessive mortality, the country 
being considered. 

It is none the less apparent that the 
occupation of Cuba or of any tropical 
country by a large military force is a prob- 
lem which demands in all its details unusual 
sagacity as regards the supply of food, the 
housing of troops, the stock of clothing, 
the means of transportation, the sanitation 
of camps and preventive medical methods. 
Satisfactorily to prearrange such details for 
even a moderate-sized army will tax the 
best ability of the chiefs of the staff 
departments of the American army; yet 
such provisions must be made before the 
army quits the confines of the United 
States in order to avoid that terrible loss 
by disease which, greater than that by the 
bullet, has so disproportionately increased 
the mortality of most tropical campaigns. 

Spain has well said that the Cuban climate 
and fevers are allies. It is for 
American prevision to supplement Ameri- 
can which has ever equaled all 
demands. The and cautious 
course of Major-General Miles points to the 
occupation of Cuba in the dry season, 
while the sanitary instructions of the fa- 
mous yellow-fever expert, Surgeon-General 
Sternberg, forecast the best preventive 
methods of tropical campaigning. With 
misrule and cruelty should pass from Cuba 
the specters of disease and disaster—relics 
of ignorance and neglect. Science and 
strategy lending their aid to American 
arms, we may confidently expect health 
and victory. 


her best 


valor, 
sagacious 
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not commentaries; for the 
my reign are sufficiently 
known, and I am not obliged to cater for 
public curiosity. I give to the world a 
sketch of these events, because my charac- 
my intentions may be grossly 


WRITE 


events of 


ter and 


misrepresented, and I wish to appear such 


as I really have been, in the eyes of my 
son, and of posterity. 

Such is the object of this work. I am 
compelled to employ indirect means in 
order to cause it to be published. For if 
it should fall into the hands of the English 
ministers, I know, by experience, that it 
would never see the light. 


My life has been so wonderful, that the 
admirers of my greatness have imagined 
that even my infancy must have been ex- 
traordinary. They were mistaken. The 
first years of my life were marked by no 
uncommon circumstances. I was an 
stinate and inquisitive child. My early 
education was as wretched as everything 
else in Corsica. I acquired the French 
language with facility from the officers of 
the garrison, with whom I spent my time. 

I succeeded in whatever I undertook, 
because I willed it: my resolution was 
strong, and my character decided. I never 
hesitated ; which has given me an advantage 
over the rest of mankind. Besides, the 
will depends upon the constitution of the 
individual; every one is not master of his 
own determinations. 

My intellectual character made me hate 
illusions. I have always discerned the 
truth at a single glance. This is the 
reason why I have always penetrated the 
bottom of things with more facility than 
others. The world has ever been seen by 
me such as it is, not such as it ought to be. 
So also I have not resembled any one. Ihave 
been by nature an isolated being. 

I have never perceived that I derived any 
advantage from general studies, and, in 
truth, they have never served me any other 
purpose than to inspire a habit of order and 
method. From the mathematics alone have 
I gathered any fruit. The rest has been lost 
labor; but self-love excited me to study. 

My intellectual faculties developed them- 


ob- 


selves, without any exertion on my part. 
They seemed to consist only in the extra- 
ordinary flexibility of the fibres of my 
brain. I thought with more rapidity than 
others; so that I have always found time 
for reflection: in this consists my depth 
of thought. 

My mind was too active to be amused 
with the ordinary diversions of youth. I 
was not wholly a stranger to them; but 
sought elsewhere something to interest me. 
This disposition placed me in a kind of 
solitude, where I had no other companion 
than my own thoughts. This mode of 
existence has been habitual in all periods of 
my life. 

I took pleasure in the resolution of prob- 
lems, and first sought for them in mathe- 
matics; but I exhausted this source 
of instruction, because the system of the 
material world is extremely limited. I 
then examined the moral system; and this 
It is to this 
species of research, which has become a 
confirmed habit, that I am indebted for 
my achievements in politics and in war. 

My birth destined me to the service; and 
for this reason I was placed in the military 
I obtained a lieutenancy at the 
commencement of the revolution. I have 
never received any title with equal pleasure. 
The utmost bounds of my ambition were at 
that period limited to the hope of wearing 


soon 


labor proved more successful. 


school. 


epaulettes on both shoulders: a colonel of 
artillery appeared to me the ne plus ultra 
of human greatness. 

I was at that time too young to take any 
interest in politics. I had not yet judged 
of mankind in was therefore 
neither surprised nor alarmed at the con- 
fusion which reigned at that epoch, because 
I was unable to compare it with any other. 
I accommodated myself to the existing state 
of things. I had not yet become difficult. 

I was employed in the army of the Alps. 
This army did nothing which any army 
ought to do. It was a stranger to disci- 
pline and the art of war. I was ina bad 
It is true, that we had no enemies 


mass. I 


school. 
to combat; we were only ordered to prevent 
the Piedmontese from passing the Aips, 
and nothing was more easy. 
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Anarchy reigned in our cantonments: the 
soldier had no respect for his officer; the 
officer had little for his general; who was 
every day liable to be cashiered by the 
representatives of the people. To them 
alone did the army annex the idea of power ; 
which of all other ideas, is the most im- 
pressive on the human mind. I then per- 
ceived the danger of civil influence over 
the military state, and learned to guard 
against it. 

It was not talents, but loquacity, which 
acquired distinction in the army, where 
everything depended on that popular favor 
which is obtained by vociferation. 

I had never had with the multitude that 
community of feeling which is the parent 
of street eloquence. I have never possessed 
the talent of moving the people. I con- 
sequently played no part in this army. 
This circumstance gave me more time for 
reflection. 

I studied the art of war; not paper, 
but in the field. The first time I was ever 
in action was in a trifling affair of sharp- 
shooters, near Mount Genevre. The fire 
was scattering, and only a few of our men 
I felt no emotion; the 
occasion was not serious enough to excite 
any. Iexamined the action; it appeared 
to me evident that neither of the contending 
parties had any particular result in view. 
They skirmished to acquit their consciences, 
of war. This 
nullity of object displeased me; the resist- 
ance irritated me: I reconnoitered the 
sround: I took the rifle of a wounded 
soldier, and prevailed on a good-natured 


on 


were wounded. 


and because it is the usage 


captain who commanded us to continue his 
fire, whilst I with 
cut off the retreat of the Piedmontese. 

It appeared to me easy to gain a height 
which commanded their position, passing 
by a cluster of trees, on which our left 
Our captain grew warm; his men 
they the enemy 

and when he was broken, I 
my foree. Our fire disturbed 
we killed several, and took 
The remainder escaped. 

I have related my first feat of arms, not 
because it gained me the rank of captain, 
but because it initiated me in the secret of 
the art of war. I perceived that it is easier 
to beat an enemy than is generally sup- 


went a dozen men to 


rested, 


gained ground; drove 


toward us, 
unmasked 

his retreat ; 
twenty, prisoners. 
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posed; and that the great art consists in 
avoiding delay and irresolution, and in 
hazarding only decisive movements, because 
it is by these means that the enemy is cut 
off. 

I had gained my spurs; I thought I had 
gained experience. felt a strong 
attachment to a profession in which I had 
succeeded so well. I thought of nothing 
else, and I set about solving all the prob- 
lems which a field of battle could offer. 
I also wished to study the art of war in 
books, but I had none. I endeavored to 
recollect the little I had read in history, 
and I compared its narrations with the 
scene which I had before my eyes. I thus 
formed to myself a theory of war, which 
time has fully developed, but has never 
falsified. 

Such was the insignificant life I led until 
the siege of Toulon. I was then chief of 
battalion, and in that capacity I had it in 
my power to contribute to the success of 
the siege. 

Never 


ours. 


I now 


conducted as 
commanded. 
for fear of the 
representatives of the people; who were also 
still more afraid of the committee of public 
safety. The commissaries plundered, the 
officers drank, the soldiers died of hunger; 


was army so ill 
No knew 
The generals dared not, 


one who 


but they were regardless of danger and of 
death. Even this confusion inspired them 
with more courage than discipline could 
then that 
mechanical armies are worthless; they have 
proved that my conviction was well ground- 


give. I became convinced 


ed, 
Everything was transacted in the camp 
by motions and by acclamations. To me 


this was intolerable; but I could not prevent 
it, and I moved steadily on to my object 
without embarrassment. 

I was perhaps the only individual in the 
army who had a definite object, but it was 
my humor to have an end in everything. 
I occupied myself in examining the position 


of the enemy and our own. 
his moral resources with ours. 


I compared 
I perceived 
that these resources were exclusively in our 
favor. His expedition was a rash attempt, 
of which he must have foreseen the catas- 
trophe; and an enemy is never so weak 
as when he anticipates his own defeat. 

I sought for the best point of attack; 











and determined the positions which our 
Experienced ofti- 
cers found them too dangerous, but battles 
I continued 


batteries should occupy. 


are not gained by experience. 
firm; I developed my plan to Barras: he 
had been a naval officer: 
understand nothing of the military art, 
but their characteristic is intrepidity. 
sarras approved it, because he wished to 


these brave men 


finish the siege. Besides, the convention 
did not require from him an account of 
mutilated limbs; all that they required was 
victory. 

My artillerists were brave, and without 
experience: the best of all possible dis- 
Our 


successful; the enemy was intimidated ; he 


positions for soldiers. attacks were 
no longer dared to attempt anything against 
He stupidly showered upon us his 
balls, which fell wherever chance directed, 
but produced no effect. The fire directed 
by me was better aimed. Beside the desire 
of victory, for its own sake, I was inspired 
with an ardent zeal in this affair, 
from it I expected promotion. 

my time at the batteries; I slept in the 
Nothing is well done that is 
The prisoners informed 


us. 


because 
I passed 


trenches. 
confided to others. 
us that everything was going to destruction 
in the place. It was at last evacuated in 
the most shameful manner. 

We had deserved well of the country. 
I was 
employed, denounced, dismissed, and _bal- 
loted for, by intrigues and factions. I 
imbibed a strong abhorrence of this anarchy, 
then at its height; which antipathy I have 
This bloody govern- 


I was created general of brigade. 


never since overcome. 
ment was to me the more dreadful, as it was 
and self-destructive. It was a 
perpetual revolution, the very leaders of 
which sought not even the stability of their 
own power. 

A general, but without employment, I 
went to Paris, because it was there only 
that it could be obtained. I attached my- 
self to Barras, because I knew no one else. 
Barras played a 
distinguished part; it was necessary that I 
should attach myself to some person or 
party. 


absurd, 


Robespierre was dead; 


The insurrection of the sections against 
the convention was preparing: I took no 
great interest in its result, -because I 
occupied myself less with politics than 
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with war. I had not thought of playing a 
part in this crisis; but Barras proposed 
that I should command under him the 
armed force against the insurgents. I 
preferred, in my character of general, to be 
at the head of the troops, rather than throw 
myself into the ranks of the sections, where 
I had no business. 

We had only a handful of men and two 
pieces of cannon to guard the hall of the 


manege. <A column of insurgents came to 
attack us. I commenced a fire from my 


guns, and they fled; I caused them to be 
pursued; they threw themselves upon the 
steps of the church of St. Roque. Only 
one piece of cannon could pass the street, 
which The fire was 
directed against this mob, who dispersed, 
The 


was very narrow. 
leaving several dead on the ground. 
whole was finished in ten minutes. 
This so trifling in itself, was 
attended with important consequences: _ It 
prevented the revolution from retrograding. 
I naturally attached myself to the party for 
which I had fought, and I found myself 
connected with the cause of the revolution. 
I began to study this great event, and the 
result that it would 
triumph, because it had for its allies public 


event, 


was a conviction 
opinion, numbers, and audacity. 

The affair of the sections raised me to 
the rank of general of division, and to a 
certain sort of celebrity. As the victorious 
party still trembled for its safety, I was 
detained at Paris contrary to my own wishes; 
for I had no other ambition than to 
into active service with my new rank. 

I therefore remained in the capital with- 
out employment. I had no connexion with 
its inhabitants; no relation with its society, 
and I frequented only the house of Barras: 
there I was well received. It was there 
that I saw, for the first time, my wife, who 
subsequently had an important influence 
over my life, and whose memory will always 
be dear to me. 

I was not insensible to the charms of 
women; but I had not yet been seriously 
affected by them; and my character rendered 
me timid in society. Madame de Beau- 
harnais was the first who inspired me with 
courage. One day, as I was sitting by her, 
she addressed to me some flattering compli- 
ments upon my military talents. This 
eulogy intoxicated me; I continually con- 


entel 
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versed with her; I followed her everywhere ; 
I was passionately in love with her, and 
our friends discovered my secret long before 
I dared to reveal it to her. 

My passion becoming known to Barras, 
he spoke to me on the subject. I had 
reason to deny my sentiments. ‘*That being 
the said he, ‘‘you must marry 
Madame de Beauharnais. You have a rank 
and talents worthy of estimation; but you 
fortune and without 
marry—that will 

Madame 
agreeable 
This con- 


no 


case,’’ 


are isolated, without 
you must 
fixed character. 
talents and 


connexions; 
give you a 


Beauharnais has 


manners, but she is a widow. 
dition has now no advantages; women no 
longer play a part in public affairs; they 
must marry in order to have a respectable 


and fixed condition. You have genius; you 
will make your way; you are suitable for 
her—will you charge me with this negoti- 
ation?”’ 

I waited for the result with anxiety. It 
was favorable: Madame de Beauharnais 
gave me her hand; and if there have been 
any happy moments in my life, it is to her 
that I am indebted for them, 

My position in the world changed after 
my marriage. Under the directory a kind 
order was re-established, in 
which I took a rank sufficiently distin- 
guished. I might reasonably indulge the 
hopes of my ambition: I might aspire to 


of social 


everything. 

As to ambition, I had no other than 
that of obtaining the command of an army; 
for a man is nothing, unless a military 
reputation is the herald of his fame. I 
believed myself certain of establishing mine, 
for I felt within me the instinct of mili- 
tary genius; but I had apparently no well- 
founded right to bring forward such a 
demand, It essential that I should 
acquire such a right. At that period this 
was not difficult. 

The army of Italy was degraded for want 
of active employment. I had conceived 
the idea of putting it in motion, to attack 
Austria in the quarter where she felt herself 
most secure; that is, in Italy. 

The Directory had made peace with Prus- 
sia and Spain; but Austria, subsidized by 
England, strengthened her military re- 
sources, and made head against us upon the 
Rhine. It was evident that we ought to 


was 
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make a ‘diversion in Italy—to shake the 
power of Austria—to give a lesson to the 
petty princes of Italy, who had leagued 
against us; and, finally, to give a decided 
color to the war, which it had hitherto 
wanted. 

This plan was so simple; it comported 
so well with the interests of the Directory, 
who needed establish their 
popularity, that I hastened to communicate 
it, for fear of being anticipated by others. 
It encountered no opposition, and I was 
appointed commander in chief of the army 
of Italy. 

I set off to join this army, which had 
received some reinforcements from the army 
of Spain, and I found it fifty thousand 
strong, but without any resources, except 
hearty good will. Determining to put this 
to the proof, a few days after my arrival I 
ordered a general movement along the whole 
line, from Nice to Savona. This was in 
the beginning of April, 1796. 

In three carried all the 
Austro-Sardinian posts which defended the 
heights of Liguria. The enemy, thus 
briskly attacked, collected his forces. We 
encountered him at Montenotte on the 10th; 
he was beaten. The 14th we attacked him 
at Millesimo; he was again beaten, and 
we separated the Austrians from the Pied- 
montese. The latter took up a position at 
Mondovi, whilst the Austrians retreated to 
the Po, in order to cover Lombardy. 

I beat the Piedmontese. In three days 
I had carried all the positions of Piedmont, 
and we were within nine leagues of Turin, 
when I received an aide-de-camp, who came 
to ask for peace. 

Then for the first time I considered my- 
self not merely as a general, but as a man 
called to influence the fate of nations. I 
saw myself in history. 

This peace changed my plan. 
longer limited to the idea of making Italy 
the seat of war, but extended to the con- 
quest of that country. I perceived that by 
enlarging the field of the revolution, I gave 
a more solid basis to its edifice. This was 
the most effectual means of insuring its 
final triumph. 

The court of Piedmont had ceded to us 
all its strong places. It had delivered to 
us its territory. We were the masters of 
the Alps and the Apennines. We secured 


success to 


days we 


It was no 
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our points of support, and were tranquil as 
to the practicability of effecting our retreat. 

Under these auspicious circumstances | 
moved to attack the Austrians. I passed 
the Po at Placentia, and the Adda at Lodi; 
not without some difficulty: but Beaulieu 
retired, and I entered Milan. The Austrians 
made incredible efforts to recover Italy. 
Five times I was obliged to defeat their 
armies, in order to finish the contest. 

Once master of Italy, it was necessary to 
establish the revolutionary system, in order 
to unite that country to France by common 
principles and common interests: in other 
words, it was necessary to destroy the 
order of things and establish 
equality; because this is the vital essence of 
revolutions. I foresaw that I should have 
the clergy, the nobility, and their depend- 
ents against I expected resistance, 
and I determined to crush it by force of 
arms, but without disturbing the people. 

I had achieved great deeds, but it 
necessary to assume a corresponding 
and attitude. The revolution had 
destroyed every species of dignity in France: 
I could not her the pomp of 
royalty: I gave her the lustre of victory 


ancient 


me. 


was 
not 


tone 
restore to 


and the lofty language of domination. 

I resolved to become the protector of 
Italy, and not her conqueror. I succeeded 
by maintaining the discipline of the army, 
by punishing revolt severely; but above all, 
by the the Cis-Alpine 
republic. By that institution I satisfied the 
avowed desire of the Italians for independ- 
I gave them high hopes of future 
it depended on themselves to 


establishment of 


ence. 
greatness: 
realize these hopes by embracing our cause, 
They were allies whom I gave to France. 

This alliance will long endure between 
the two nations, because it is founded 
common and 
they had the same opinions and the same 
springs of action. Without me they would 
have kept up their old enmity. Sure of 
Italy, I did not fear to risk myself in the 
very heart of Austria. I arrived in sight 
of Vienna, and I signed the treaty of Campo 
Formio. It was a glorious act for France. 

The party I had countenanced on the 
18th Fructidor had remained master of the 
republic. I had favored it because it was 
mine, and because it was the only one 


on 


interests common = services: 
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calculated to push on the revolution. The 
more I mingled in public affairs, the more 
I was convinced of the necessity of accom- 
plishing the revolution, because it was the 
fruit of public opinion and of the age: 
everything that retarded its progress pro- 
longed the crisis. 

Peace the continent; 
were at war only with England; but for 
want of a field of battle we were inactive. 
I was conscious of my powers: they were 
of a nature to distinguish me, but they 
I knew, however, that 

in sight I must fix 
attention, and the only means of doing this 
was by extraordinary undertakings; because 
for excitation. In con- 
sequence of this opinion I undertook the 
It was attributed to 


was made on we 


were unemployed. 


in order to remain 


men are grateful 


expedition to Egypt. 
profound speculations on my part: but I 
had no other motive than to employ myself 
after the peace I had just concluded. 

This expedition would give a high idea 
of the power of France; it would fix at- 
tention on its commander; it would surprise 
Europe by its boldness. These were more 
than sufficient motives for the undertaking ; 
but I had not the slightest wish to dethrone 
the Grand Turk, or even to make myself a 
Pacha. 

I prepared for my departure with pro- 
found secrecy: it was necessary to success, 
and added to the singular character of the 
expedition. 

The fleet sail. I was obliged to 
destroy that nest of nobility at Malta* as I 
passed, because it served the views of the 
English. I was afraid lest some old leaven 
of honor might have tempted these knights 
to defend themselves, and retard me; 
fortunately, they surrendered even more 
ignominiously than I had expected. 

The battle of Aboukir destroyed the fleet, 
and gave the English the-ascendancy by 
sea. From that moment I anticipated the 
catastrophe—for an army which has not 
the means of recruiting itself, always ends 
by capitulating. 

In the meantime it 
remain in Egypt, 
means of escaping from it. I 
to set a good face upon a bad affair. I 
succeeded tolerably. 

I had a fine army; it was necessary to 


set 


was necessary to 
there was 


determined 


because no 


*it is not possible to do justice to the original expression, Cette gentilhomiére de Malte.—[TRANSLATOR.] 
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keep it in action, and I achieved the con- 
quest of Egypt, in order to give it employ- 
ment. By this conquest I opened to science 
the most brilliant field she ever explored. 

Our soldiers, indeed, were a little sur- 
prised at finding themselves in the heritage 
of Sesostris; but they took it very well; 
and it was so singular to see Frenchmen 
among such ruins, that they themselves 
were diverted at it. 

Having nothing more to do in Egypt, I 
thought it would be interesting to visit 
Palestine, and attempt to conquer it. This 
expedition had a romantic air; I allowed 
myself to be seduced by it; but I was 
misinformed with regard to the obstacles I 
was to meet, and I did not take troops 
enough with me. 

Having passed the desert, I learned that 
forces had been assembled at St. Jean 
d’Acre; I could not despise them; I was 
forced to march thither. The place was 
defended by a French engineer. I perceived 
it by the resistance it made. I was obliged 
to raise the siege: the retreat was disastrous. 
For the first time I had to encounter the op- 
posing elements; but we were not overcome. 

On my return to Egypt, I received the 
public journals by way of Tunis. From 
them I learned the deplorable state of 
France, the disgrace of the Directory, and 
the success of the coalition. I thought I 
might serve my country a second time. No 
motive now detained me in Egypt; the 
enterprise was at an end. Any general was 
competent to sign a capitulation which 
circumstances would render inevitable; and 
I set out without any further design than 
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that of reappearing at the head of the 
armies to lead them back to victory. 

On landing at Frejus, my presence excifed 
enthusiasm in the people. My military 


glory reanimated those who were disheart- 


ened. The roads were crowded as I passed : 
my journey had the air of a triumph; and on 
my arrival at Paris I found that I was all- 
powerful in France. 

I found the government in a state of 
anarchy ; its imbecility had brought it to the 
verge of ruin. Everyone was for saving his 
country, and everyone proposed his plan. 
All these various schemes were confided to 
me; I was the pivot upon which every 
coalition turned; but there was not a single 
head capable of conducting any fixed plan. 
They all relied on me, because they all 
required a sword. I relied on no one, and 
chose the plan which suited my own views. 

Fortune bore me to the head of affairs. 
I determined to be master of the revolution, 
for I did not choose to be merely its chief: 
that part did not suit me. I was then 
called upon to prepare the future fate of 
France—perhaps that of the world. 

But it was necessary first to make war; 
to make peace; to put down faction; to 
found my authority. It was necessary to 
put the huge machine, called government, 
in motion. I foresaw the obstacles to be 
encountered, and would have preferred the 
simple trade of war; for I loved the 
authority of headquarters, and the emotion 
of the field of battle. In short, at that 
moment I felt more disposed to restore the 
military superiority of France, than to 
govern it. 


(To be continued.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE—REPUBLISHED FROM THE MAy Issue OF THE COSMOPOLITAN.—To a few students 
of the career of Napoleon it has been known that there existed in France what purported to be an autobi- 
ography of the great strategist and lawmaker. It had appeared mysteriously in London in 1817, but both 
the English and French governments were interested in its suppression. In France those who advanced 
the theory that it was a genuine autobiography were prosecuted. The conditions of the period were such 
as to prevent any public understanding of the matter. Finally one Lullin de Chateauvieux was induced to 
claim the authorship, and after his death at Geneva his statement was widely circulated. The matter was 
permitted to me out of sight amidst the more immediate questions of the day, and it has so remained for 
three-quarters of a century. 

By chance a copy recently came into the hands of the Editor of THE CosMOPOLITAN, with a story 
connecting the manuscript with an interior town of the United States. The style was so striking and the 
consideration of European problems so intimate and profound that it seemed impossible that it should not 
have been the work of Napoleon himself. One thing, however, was certain, that the contents were of the 
most extraordinary character, throwing light upon many difficult problems in the history of the First 
Empire, and worthy in themselves to be established as a classic for the student of Napoleon's wars and civil 
government, the student of political economy and the student of style. The investigation, immediately 
taken up at the American end, quickly carried the thread to London and Paris, then back to America and 
finally led to a clue which seems at this writing clearly to confirm the authenticity of the work as the 
autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte, secretly prepared by him at St. Helena asa defense of his intel- 
lectual insight into the requirements for the good government of Europe and his actions in carrying out 
his ee, and secretly dispatched by a trusty messenger to America. 

‘his story is an interesting one, but is reserved for a later day, by which time it is hoped to have such 
additional facts as will leave the matter beyond any question. Meanwhile we have presented a section of 
the autobiography which will, we feel sure, excite the intensest interest of scholars. 

EDITOR OF THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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By VAUGHAN KESTER 


- HE members of the National Guard of 

New York had spent the afternoon 
of Saturday, May the 1st, 1898, as usual at 
their desks, behind counters, before forges or 
at workbenches, quietly pursuing their oc- 
On Sunday morning came the 
usual attendance at 
On Monday morning life had 
ten thou- 
The ledger and work- 
shop had been forgotten and they were 
standing in 


cupations. 
church or outing on 
bicycle. 
entirely changed for more than 
sand young men. 


their armories waiting the 
march to camp pre- 
liminary to entering the service of the 
United States. 

Before eight o'clock the regiments were 
on the move to boat and bridge and ferry, 


word to march—the 


en route to the encampments that had been 
hastily established. 


It was worth a longer trip than I was 
required to make to see something of this 
wonderful transformation. As _ the 
neared the encampment there rose, over the 
scanty growth of trees that skirted the 
undulating plain and cut off the lowering 
sky, the gleaming white tents which seemed 
like the white surf of the breakers. 

The plain about the camp was blue with 
the hardy wild violets which carpeted it 
in every direction. There were trailing 
blueberry vines and a thin covering of 
grass. There was a suggestion of Western 
prairie in the sweep of the plain, as well as 
in the mounted figures, officers for the most 
part, who could be seen galloping from 
point to point, silhouetted 
against the somber sky as they rode along the 
crest of the bluff to and from headquarters. 
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IN LINE FOR RATIONS. 


Many horses picketed before one line of 
tents; loads of straw and bundles of hay; 
squads of men carrying heavy logs and 
lumber toward their tents; lines of sentries; 
scattered, straggling figures, single and in 
groups, and all blue-coated; blue lines 
drilling on the level; blue smoke drifting 
from the smoldering campfires, hanging 
low above the tents and lingering in the 
gullies—these were perhaps the first im- 
pressions of the visitor who drew near the 
long lines of white that stretched for three 
miles across the plain. 

As I came nearer I was halted by a boyish 
sentry and turned back from the line of his 
regiment, and directed to the provost 
marshal’s office. When the necessary pass 
had been secured and the camp _ proper 
entered, all about were men in uniform 
cooking over the smoking fires, which had 
been made in earth-walled trenches, and 
covered with iron gratings to support the 
large tin boilers, in which the culinary 
arrangements seemed to be progressing 


favorably. Others were cleaning their tin 
cups and dishes; others lounging on the 
straw in their tents. 

Further on, other men were busy pitching 
their tents. A regiment had just arrived 
by rail and was going into’ camp. 
There were trenches to be dug; wood and 
water to be brought; fires to be built ; meals 
to be prepared. All this was soldiers’ 
work, and they were doing it in the raw, 
cold air, cheerfully and willingly and, for 
the most part, well. 

The larger number seemed scarcely more 
than boys. The youthfulness of this great 
army came upon the consciousness suddenly 
and with a strange effect. A new generation 
had arisen since the Civil War. The battles, 
if they came, were to be fought by the 
sons of those who had fought before. A 
veteran viewing that great encampment 
must have felt a new emotion. Had he 
listened he might have heard the flutter of 
the wings of time. | Those who had sat at 
his feet and heard him recount the stories 
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of the war were there before him—in his 


place. The musket and the sword had 
passed from sire to son. It was startling 
even to one of that younger generation to 
see that the old army had marched by, that 
the mantle which the father had worn in 
thesixties had fallen upon hisson’sshoulders. 
Some sense of this, and of the great re- 
sponsibility entrusted to them, seemed 
present in the faces of many of those youth- 


ful volunteers. All were eager for the 
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The camp was not without its humorous 
aspects. Games were in progress. Fun 
and good-natured comradeship were ap- 
parent on every hand. The relation of 
officers and men secmed friendly. The 
discipline did not oppress nor did the work 
or weather discourage. New interests had 
arisen in the place of those they had given 
up, and the complexity of life resolved 
itself into doing the duty of the moment 
and having no concern for the morrow. 
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actual scenes and experiences of war, and 
the grim reality of battles; but it was rather 
ar eagerness to prove their worth, a desire 
to pass the test, to escape from the last 
doubt, to become indeed tried soldiers con- 
fident that they could do their part, than 
any personal love of strife or conflict. 

The spirit of war in its brutality and 
fierceness seemed wholly absent. The 
animating motive was rather a repressed 
eagerness to which each man gave different 
expression, a sober wish to do whatever 
duty came to him as well as any man could 


do it. 


The responsibility of their environment, 
even of their lives, had been voluntarily 
surrendered. Temporarily, at least, they 
had put aside their personal burdens, and 
with this came relief. 

What part this putting away of old cares 
and responsibilities, this becoming self- 
devoted and alone among others equally 
self-devoted and alone, has in the quick 
knitting of new ties that help to 
transform the citizen of a sudden into a 
soldier, it is hard tosay. It was this trans- 
formation from the complex life to the 
simple life, and the fixed ideal—the world’s 
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tradition of a soldier—that was welding 
this great multitude together. 

To present themselves upon the field at 
the call of their country these men have 
made _ sacrifices which cannot easily be 
estimated by the trained soldier. To the 
latter, war is a profession to be pursued 
through a lifetime: his education fits him 
for it; his experience even in times of peace 
is altogether in accord with its possibility. 
But to the other men it has come suddenly, 
without and it has wrenched 
them from their places in the world to 
subject them for an uncertain period to 
uncertain dangers, to hardships and to 
arbitrary control, and it will as suddenly, 
when this work is done, release them from 
the great mechanism and return them, per- 
haps unfitted for the duties they have once 
performed, to their old places in the world, 
where they will be expected to take up 
the 


warning, 


their burdens and responsibilities at 
point at which they laid them down. 


War to them is an experience. Con- 


sciously or unconsciously the new mode of 


life, the different scenes, the altered re- 


sponsibilities, the fresh point of view, must 


work a change. They have thrown aside 
the old harness each has worn so long, to 
be broken in to the new; and the old may 
never quite fit their shoulders again. This, 
next to the possible mortality, is the most 
serious aspect of the gathering of the 
great volunteer army. 

The adaptability of our people, however, 
militates against We have 
been as ready to lay aside the sword as to 
take it up, and our economic history shows 
that the men who marched and fought upon 
our battlefields marched on when the din 
and strife were ended, shoulder to shoulder, 
steadily in the ranks of that greater army 
which is forever building the bulwark of 
the nation upon the foundations of its own 
reasonable prosperity. 

As _ night the rose 
from the many campfires and drifted like 
a purple veil beneath the mist and rain. 


this danger. 


came on smoke 
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By IRVING 


“T°HERE are only a hundred men in C 

Company of Zanesville, that recently 
went into Camp Bushnell at Columbus as 
part of the First Regiment of Light Artil- 
lery. But the little city was shaken to its 
center with excitement the day they left. 
The wheels of industry stood still and 
the line of march. A 
wilderness of flags shook above the heads 


thousands walled 


of the people, and men and women with 
tears in their eyes cheered as in the days of 
°61. Two brass bands, and the children 
of the boys in blue, bearing flowers, marched 


withthe column. A great crowd of mothers, 


LOVERS’ DAY AT A STATE CAMP. 


BACHELLER. 


vainly for the like of it in any other country. 
Our army is the army of industry. We 
have but few professional soldiers. Our 
boys in blue, like the men who fought under 
Cromwell, go to war from the home and 
not from the barracks. It is not a matter 
them. They have 
not been weaned from the love of home by 
But they go to die if 
necessary, and that secret thought moves 
between lover and sweetheart, and son and 
mother, at the parting when war is on. 
One may see his lips tremble when he goes, 
but the soul of valor is growing in him 


of cold business with 


long service. 
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wives, sisters and sweethearts swarmed 
about the station to say good-bye. In 
more than a thousand cities in East and 
West this scene has been and is being 
enacted. At Cincinnati five thousand 


weeping women came to the depot to say 
good-bye to the First Regiment on its way 
The platform, cars and tracks 
were overrun with them, a great throng 
clamored at the gates when there was no 
longer room train was bound 
in the blockade and the railroad authorities 
were well-nigh helpless. | There is a spirit 
in this scene that is the peculiar product 
of our military system. One might look 


to camp. 


inside, the 








DUTY. 


from that moment and he will not flinch 
in the deadliest peril of war. 

The camp at Columbus is, I am told, the 
largest of all the state camps of the National 
Guard. There are more men under arms 
in New York, but the camp is broken into 
three widely separated divisions. More 
than eight thousand men are quartered at 
Camp Bushnell, four miles from the state 
house at Ohio’s capital. The first train- 
load of Guardsmen arrived on Wednesday, 
April 26th, and by Sunday, May Ist, two 
thousand three hundred tents had been 
and seven thousand nine hundred 


That 


erected 
and thirty-four men were in camp. 
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RECRUITS LEARNING TO PITCH TENTS. 


was a memorable Sunday in Columbus. 
Every lover has his day and that was Lovers’ 
Day among the troops. Seventy-five thou- 
sand people—mostly sweethearts and 
the friends of sweethearts—came from 
every part of the state to visit the boys in 
blue. The excursion trains began arriving 
at eight o’clock and from that time until 
nightfall the great caravan of wives and 
sisters and mothers and sweethearts filled 
the main thoroughfares of the city, coming 
and going. The streetcars were wholly in- 
adequate and so the good ladies and their 
escorts were loaded into box wagons, 
furniture vans, coal carts, ice wagons and 
every kind of vehicle that has a part in 
the industrial life of Columbus, and taken 
to the campground at five cents a head. 
The guards were instructed to give them 


free access, and the name of a friend or 
lover was the only countersign required. 
A detail escorted the girls to the regiment 
and company they were seeking, and shortly 
the camp was aglow with the color of gay 
gowns and silken parasols. Every boy in 
blue dropped his dignity and his gun when 
he saw his girl approaching, and a smack 
of affection swept through the tented ave- 
nues. Some of the girls brought their 
mothers, and it was amusing to see them 
sitting by in the tent, like stern sentinels, 
while the young people held each other's 
hands and whispered together, and were 
making possibly the best part of their 
history. They were all very serious and 
proper in their deportment, and the camera 
fiends preyed upon their good nature and 
their fond attitudes with unpardonable 
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REGIMENTAL POST-OFFICE 


freedom. Some women brought babies 
with them, and I saw one father parading on 
the picket line with his musket on one arm 
and his baby on the other. Grim-visaged 
his wrinkled front and 
Innumerable 
women brought baskets of cake and _ pie 
and the middle of the tent 
floor, covered with a white cloth, was their 
table at 


war had smoothed 


was in the mask of comedy. 
and sandwiches, 
noon. Many a tent was crowded 
with actual and prospective relatives of the 
soldier sitting with him at this memorable 
mess. 

The camp is in Maior- 
general Axline. At his headquarters I met 
Governor Bushnell, who visits the grounds 
While I sat talking with him 


command of 


frequently. 


two men came up to the tent with a sheep- 
ish-looking boy, of perhaps twenty years, 
between them. ‘*This young fellow,’’ said 
one of the men, ‘thas been picking pockets ; 
I just caught him in the act.’’ 

‘*You ought not to do that thing, boy,’ 
said the governor. ‘* You don’t iook like 
that kind of a boy at all.”’ 

The boy hung his head and said nothing, 


, 


and was shortly taken to the provost marshal. 
It was the only arrest of the day. 

The discipline at the camp is exceedingly 
rigid and a sentry found sleeping at his 
It is 
conducted exactly as if an enemy were near. 


post would be severely dealt with. 


It has its hospital and ambulance corps, like 
an army in the field, but there was not a 
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ROLL CALL. 


sick man in camp the day I was there. 
General Axline said his command was like 
a community of families. The companies 
were composed largely of young men who 
from childhood had been schoolmates and 
friends. Their parents knew and trusted 
the officers who were over them, and 
that account were more willing to let the sons 
go, while the officers got from this friendly 
relation an added sense of responsibility. 

It was time togo. Some of the friends 
came away in tears, weary to the point 
of hysteria, the smart and cheery look 
of the morning gone. One stalwart young 
walked near me supporting his 
white-haired grandmother. 

‘She is my sweetheart, ** said he, patting 
her cheek playfully. 

‘*His lady-love is dead,’’ said she, ‘and 
I thought I must come to see him myself.”’ 

I had to wait an hour at the platform 
before it was possible to car. 
Then something like a hundred of us were 
lifted aboard by the surging crowds behind. 
Through it all there was never a word of 
ill temper spoken by man or woman. The 
patience and good nature of those women 
A young 


on 


soldier 


board a 


was enough to point a proverb. 
Irishwoman me as the car 
pulled away from the platform. She was 
telling a chance acquaintance that she had 
been out from the city to see her husband. 

‘*There ain’t goin’ t’ be anny war at all, ”’ 
said she. ‘‘It’s alla story got up by the 


stood beside 


men t’ fool wimmen folks. Ivery wance in 
a while the men has t’ go off on a big jam- 
boree. An’ so they git up a great story 
about war. I don’t believe there iver was 
such a thing.’ 

‘*But you read about it in 
papers,’’ said the other woman. 

‘*Yis,’? she replied, ‘‘but the 
papers is all run by men an’ they’re 
together. *’ 

‘*But you know how they used to come 
home wounded and dead from the Civil 
War,’’ said the other. 

‘**Ah, I know,’ said she with the brogue, 
‘*but my man 
manny atime when I knew there was no war. 
An’ wasn’t Ted Gleason brought home dead 
not a month back with a big dint in his 
forehead? Wance in a while the 
have t’ go off by themselves—millions 0° 
them—an’ they put guards around them t’ 
keep the women away an’ they have all 
divil- 


the news- 
news- 
all in 


has come home wownded 


men 


kinds 0’ games an’ prizefights an’ 
ment t’ gether. 

It was dusk when our carload 
dumped at the Union station, where a 
weary throng of thousands was crowding 
the 


was 


Long after taps had 
sounded in camp and the soldier had gone 


about doors. 
to his rest these women were traveling to 
the four sides of Ohio. They are the peo- 
ple after all, and he that is thrice armed 
must have a sweetheart 
quarrel, 


as well as a just 
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ZANZIBAR. 


By R. DORSEY MOHUN. 


F‘ )It several weeks preparations had been 

made at Zanzibar for a gymkhana in 
honor of the British fleet, under command 
of Rear Admiral Rawson, C.B., which was 
30th. Sufficient 
money had been subscribed by the English 
and American residents to make it a success, 
and I had arranged with one oi the ladies 
to the town and buy suitable 
prizes. 

We were getting toward the end of our 
cool season, and the 25th was a lovely, heat- 
less summer day. We started about nine for 
the bazar, which is reached by going through 
narrow, tortuous streets, in which the sun 
never sheds a ray. The principal shops we 
wished to go to were directly back of the 
sultan’s palace, and as we passed the gate 


expected about August 


go about 


I asked some soldiers standing there how 
His Highness felt, and they answered he 
was much Everything and 
everybody was in its usual state of calm, 
and Indian merchants, when they saw us 
coming, held up all manner of tempting 
goods—quaint Eastern jewelry and rolls of 
silks, satins and magnificent gold embroider- 
for us to buy. After making our few 


improved. 


ies 


purchases, we returned. to Shangani (the Eu- 
ropean quarter), and I then went to the club. 

There was not the slightest evidence of 
the tragedy which was then approaching 
a crisis. 

For about a month His Highness Hamed 
ben Thweni, sultan of Zanzibar, had been 
ill, but all reports as to his condition had 
been favorable, so no one was prepared for 
his sudden death. 


In Muscat, in the Persian Gulf, which 
is the mother country of Zanzibar, it has 
always been the custom, when a sultan 


dies, for all male heirs of the ruling family 
to gather all of their adherents together and 
make a grand rush for the palace im- 
mediately the death is made known. The 
prince who has the strongest following 
holds the palace against the rest, who im- 
mediately combine and attack him. — If he 
gets possession he is recognized as the law- 
ful heir and successor, and the others must 
wait until natural death, or is 
poisoned, before they get another chance 


he dies a 


at the throne. 
This fine old custom still holds good 
at Zanzibar. 
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While talking in the club, we were struck 
dumb when one of the club servants came 
rushing in and between gasps managed to 
make us understand that the sultan was 
dead, that Khalid ben Bargash had ‘‘rushed’’ 
the palace and had made Sir Lloyd Mathews, 
prime minister, and the acting British 
consul-general prisoners, and would hold 
on to them until his succession to the throne 
was held to be good by the protecting 
power, Great Britain; also that he would 
kill them if he were not recognized. How- 
ever, as it turned out, the latter part of 
the story proved to be untrue. 

Sir Lloyd and the consul had gone im- 
mediately to the palace upon receipt of the 
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and whose views would exactly coincide 
with those held by Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Office. Khalid was also known to be very 
anti-British and to hold most arbitrary and 
radical views to the continuation of 
slavery. In addition, he had some years 
previously tried to ‘‘rush’’ the palace, but 
could not get his soldiers together to back 
him up, so had to make an ignominious 
surrender to the British navy, who threat- 
ened to blow him up in his palace if he did 
not. 

But this time he had the whip hand. 
There is very little doubt but that he 
poisoned his cousin slowly, and knew ex- 


as 


actly when he was going to die, so had 








1HE PALACE BEFORE 
news, but found Khalid already in possession, 
the troops won over to his side and the 
Portuguese attending physician a prisoner. 
They ordered Khalid to give himself up, 
but he only laughed at them, saying that 


as the eldest son of Sayed Bargash, the 
greatest sultan Zanzibar ever had, he not 


only considered himself the legal heir to 
the had followed the custom 
of his forefathers and taken possession of 


throne, but 


the palace. 

Now, Khalid, no doubt, did have some 
claim to the sultanate, and would have made 
excellent sultan—for of his 
subjects who cared for slave-raiding and 
tyranny; but for 
the British government, who wished to put 


a most those 


he was a bit too strong 


on the throne a man who was easily managed 
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THE 
ample time to get the officers and soldiers 
on his side. 

When this situation presented itself to 
the authorities, they were not slow in de- 
ciding what course to take. 

The Zanzibar government, with Sir Lloyd 
Mathews at its head, had about one thou- 
sand soldiers in the island, which had been 
drilled and were commanded by Captain 
Raikes of the British army. All the other 
officers were native. They were of the same 
flesh and blood as _ the 
with Khalid, and grave doubts existed as 
to the loyalty of these men if they were 
called upon to fight. However, they did 
their duty to the best of their ability, and 
remained with the government. In harbor 
were three British men-of-war, ‘‘ Philomel, ’’ 


men who remained 
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‘‘Thrush’’ and ‘‘Sparrow,’’ the former a 
* second-class cruiser and the latter gunboats. 
A German corvette, ‘‘Seeadler,’’ and an 
Italian sloop-of-war made up the foreigners 
present. 

The ‘‘Philomel’’ landed 
men at the custom house, but this force 
was deemed insufficient for making an 
attack, so a steamer was sent to Mombasa, 
one hundred and fifty miles north, to bring 
down the Indian troops from there, two 
hundred strong, and it was decided to wait 
until they arrived before any operations 
should begin, so we all settled down to 
wait for three days. 

All that night the Arabs about the palace 
kept up a most fearful row, singing and 
dancing. Khalid held alevee from sunset 
till 4 a.m. The next morning he went to 
mosque, followed by an enormous crowd, 
and when he came out he ordered a salute 
of twenty-one guns to be fired in honor of 
his accession. This firing rather stirred us 
up, as we thought they had begun the row. 

The next morning we found they had 
mounted artillery in every street approach- 
ing the palace, and had placed two Maxim- 
Nordenfeldts on the quay in the palace 

Col- 
lected about Khalid were about fifteen 
thousand armed men, nine hundred of 
whom were soldiers who had been allowed 
the late sultan, separate from those con- 
trolled by the government. These men were 
armed with the Martini-Henry, and thor- 
oughly understood their drill. 

About ten o'clock that morning, August 
26th, an entirely new phase was put on the 
matter by the very unexpected arrival of 
H. M. third-class cruiser ‘‘Racoon.”’ 
She immediately landed one hundred men. 
All day both sides were engaged in impro- 
vising defenses, and placing guns where 
they would do the most good. 

That afternoon I took my wife and small 
son on board the ‘‘Philomel’’ for safety. 
The captain and his wife had kindly asked 
them. So my mind was relieved of any 
fears on their account. 

At three o’clock a signal was made from 
the tower that a British man-of-war had 
been sighted and was coming in from the 
south, and we knew that by some lucky 
chance the flagship ‘‘St. George’’ was 
arriving four days ahead of time. 


one hundred 


square so as to command the harbor. 
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As soon as possible, three hundred men 
were landed from her, and Rear Admiral 
Rawson took charge of everything. We 
were much relieved at this, as the acting 
British consul was quite a superior young 
man who had a great deal to learn. 

The admiral sent an ultimatum to Khalid 
stating that if his flag was not hauled down 
by next morning, August 27th, at nine 
o'clock (three o’clock Arab time), and him- 
self delivered up to him, he would open fire 
on the palace. Tothis Khalid replied that 
he did not want trouble, that he would not 
open fire first, but that he would reply 
when the English commenced, and 
would die in the palace rather than give 
himself up. 

The ‘‘Sparrow’’ and ‘*Thrush’’ were now 
ordered to take up a position directly in 
front of the palace three hundred yards 
off shore, and moor head and stern. The 
Arabs laughed at this, saying the English 
guns could not carry so far. Khalid had 
placed two Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns on the 
pier and these commanded the gunboats. 
All that afternoon preparations were being 
made on both sides for the morrow ; business 
was at a complete standstill. Slaves be- 
longing to Khalid’s adherents were pouring 
into town, armed with all manner of 
weapons. Everyone in the Arab camp 
was in a state of joy at the prospective 
return of the good old days of unrestricted 
freedom of trade in Khalid ap- 
peared every hour on the veranda of the 
small palace to show himself to an enthusi- 
astic multitude; returning to a temporary 
throne-room where, surrounded by hundreds 
of admirers, he carried off the. part of 
sultan to perfection. 

All of the ladies 
been warned to leave town 
the next morning, and all 
available and passenger steamers received 
them. 

That afternoon, while talking to Sir Lloyd 
Mathews, I was very much surprised to 
receive word that a messenger from Khalid 
wished to see me outside the gates. He 
told me he must see me privately and con- 
ducted me through the narrow streets of 
the town to a house I did not know, and 
when he was quite sure we were alone he 
said, ‘‘I have a message for you from His 
Highness the sultan.’ 


he 


slaves. 


children had 
before nine 
men - of - war 


and 








I replied, ‘‘But that is not possible. 
There is no sultan; he is dead.’’ 

‘*There is a sultan, Bwana. It is Sayed 
Khalid; he succeeded yesterday.’*’ 

I replied that as Khalid had not been 
recognized as such by the protecting power, 
neither could he be by me. 

‘*Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘I have been ordered 
to give this message to you,’’ and he handed 
the fol 
7 lowing paper : 





me 


‘QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, Lon- 
DON: 


‘**Hamed 


ben Thweni 
is dead. I 
have succeed- 
ed to the 


throne of my 
forefathers. I 
hope friendly 
relations will 
continue as 
: before. 
“KHALID BEN 
BARGASH, 
Sultan.”’ 
I read and 
returned it, 
saying, **That 
is not for me; 





it is for the 

queen.’’ 
‘*Yes, but 

the sultan 


sent it to the 
telegraph of- 
fice and they 
refused to 


He 


wishes you to 


send it. 





THE 


use your good offices and have it sent 
for him.”’ 

I replied that it was impossible for me 
I then left the house, expecting 
I had my revolver, 
so was ready to defend myself. Nothing 
happened and I got back to the English 
lines safely. 

About dark Khalid again 
message; this time asking me to come to 


the palace, as he wished to talk with me. 


to dod this. 


any minute to be shot. 


sent me a 
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I was quite willing to go, but Admiral Raw- 
son thinking it better for me not to go, I 
sent Khalid word it was useless for him to 
try to open communication through me. 
That night I dined on the ‘*Philomel’’ 
with my wife, who had been made comfort- 
able, and it was difficult to realize that to- 
morrow many lives would be sacrificed to 
Khalid, It 


: a beautiful 
Py, 


satisfy the ambition of was 
night. A full 
moon shone 
down the 
dancing wa- 
ter, and a 
light breeze 
kept the tem- 
perature de- 
lightfully 
jicool. The 
flagship was 
bs blaze of 


on 


light, and the 
strains of the 
intermezzo 
from the 
‘* Cavalleria’’ 
came floating 
over the wa- 
ter. 

After din- 
ner I came 
ashore and 
went to the 
club, where I 
found most of 
the members, 
and, needless 
to say, all of 
them were dis- 
cussing the 
situation. 

At six the 
next morning, 





August 27th, we went on the roof to see if 
Khalid’s red flag was still flying. At first 
the pole looked bare, and we felt a certain 
disappointment at losing the chance of see- 
bombardment, but when I 
brought my glasses to bear on the palace, 
there was the flag, hanging limp to the pole. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and the 
town was as quiet asachurch. My friend, 
the archdeacon, left me to go to the British 
consulate, and I proceeded to fasten my 


ing a modern 
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house, and hoisted my largest flag. The 
flags on all the consulates had been at half- 
mast since the sultan’s death, and we 
agreed not to hoist them until the pro- 
tecting power put a sultan on the throne. 

I armed my men with rifles, and we all 
the roof, at a quarter to nine, 
The flag was now standing out in the fresh 
southwest monsoon. Looking round me, 
I saw many of the roofs were filled by people 
who wished to see what nine o'clock would 
bring forth. At last the clock the 
tower began striking: one—two—three—a 
pause for a second—then hell literally broke 
After the first shock I looked 
round and found my four servants had 
bolted and taken refuge in the house. 
The people on the different roofs, with the 
exception of a few Europeans, also dis- 
appeared. For forty-five minutes the awful 
noise continued: dull roars, punctuated with 
the crack, crack of the Maxims and snap 
of one-pounders, shell shrieking through 
the air, while splinters from them dropping 
an indiscriminate manner made 
me feel very shaky on my lofty perch. 
This combination of shriek, boom and roar 
made a horrible din, and the clouds of 
smoke rising from the guns of the gunboats 
and the burning palace made a fine picture. 
Flames could be seen coming from the 
windows of the harem and licking their way 
up the walls. my 
covering from their first scare, stuck their 
heads out of the door leading to the roof, but 
as a shell or splinter would come screeching 
along they would disappear with a yell. 
At 9:45 firing ceased and I saw the flag had 
come down. This I afterward learned had 
been shot away. If this had occurred ten 
minutes after the bombardment commenced 
many lives would have been spared. Put- 
ting a guard over the house, I started down- 
town. My way lay through the main street 
and past the imperial German consulate, 
over which a guard of German sailors was 
stationed. <A guard of British marines and 
Zanzibar troops were patroling this street. 
What was my utter astonishment when I 


went on 


on 


loose. 


about in 


Some of servants, re- 


reached the consulate to see a large number 
of Arabs and their followers, 
Khalid, all of them covered with 
blood, coming toward me and making for 
the German The Zanzibar 
soldiers, who knew Khalid, eyed him in a 


headed by 
dust and 


consulate. 
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most respectful manner, but made no at- 
tempt to arrest him. The marines did not 
know him, but thought he was a German 
subject from the coast seeking refuge with his 
representatives. It was none of my affairs, 
so I said nothing, until Khalid was inside 
the consulate and safe. However I might 
dislike the man and his methods, my official 
position forbade my interfering in any way. 
After he got inside all his followers squat- 
ted down in the road, looking utterly in- 
different to their fate. I then informed 
the sergeant that Khalid had passed him. 
I felt sorry for the poor fellow, as he 
showed his feelings in his face, and I could 
see plainly that he knew he had lost the 
chance of his lifetime. He immediately 
began disarming the Arabs and piling their 
arms in the street. I have never 
elsewhere such an extraordinary collection ; 
they ran all the way from the modern breech- 
loading rifle to the long silver-inlaid Moor- 
ish type of flintlock; with swords and dag- 
gers inlaid with gold and silver. and one or 


seen 


two set with precious stones, as well as 
revolvers with ivory handles and barrels set 
in gold and silver. 
finished everyone had a go at the pile and 
selected some weapon as a memento, while 


As soon as this was 


the owners looked on sullenly. 

I started downtown again, and arrived 
at the water front just in time to see the 
sultan’s man-of-war ‘**Glasgow”* sink. It 
seems she had opened fire from her brass 
carronades on the flagship and the **Phil- 
omel,’’ but one or two shots from the lat- 
ter sent her to the bottom. 

Il went on to the custom house and got 
there just as the wounded were being 
brought in to the surgeons. Some of the 
awful, and the and 
shrieks were heart-rending. The good sisters 
from St. Joseph's Hospital were doing all 
they could to alleviate the suffering. 

At one o'clock the sultan, Hamed 
ben Hamoud, was proclaimed, and escorted 
from the custom house to his own dwelling 


wounds were groans 


new 


by a company of sailors and the officials of 
the British Zanzibar 
ernment, 
to death, as if he expected some one to 
shoot him at took. (In 
parentheses I will state, however, that he 
has made a most excellent sultan, and that 
his views and those of the government are 


consulate and wOov- 


The poor old man looked s« ared 


cach step he 
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THE HAREM AFTER THE 


After a_ look 
around, I went on to the palace square, 
The entire 
front of the small palace had been shot 
away. The harem was on fire, and the big 
palace was riddled with shot and shell. 

I went inside this latter, and the scene 
was something extraordinary. In the 
throne-room the very 

and narrow apartment, everything 
smashed and turned upside down. 
Mirrors, chandeliers and chests of drawers 
were in bits and scattered over the whole 
place in indescribable confusion. Great 
chunks of wall had been knocked out where 
five-inch shell had passed through. State 
papers were scattered everywhere, and I 
saw lying on the floor letters from every 
crowned head in Europe and several from 
presidents of the United States; drafts of 


in complete harmony.) 


which was a complete wreck. 


on second floor, a 
long 


was 


treaties, protocols, demands and _ ultima- 
tums, going back forty years, were every- 
where. In other rooms, cases of guns, 
superbly mounted, telescopes, field-glasses, 
linens, gold 
embroideries and sets of magnificent por- 
china about in 


confusion. portraits of 


shoes, slippers, silks, satins, 


were scattered 
Many 
European sovereigns, sent as presents to 


celain and 


endless 
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former sultans, scattered about. It 
plainly evident that looting by na- 
tives had taken place in the short interval 
between the time when firing ceased and 
the occupation of the palace by the English 
sailors, about an hour, as in many of these 
rooms not a shot had penetrated. 

It was many of the 
living-rooms evidences of the hurried de- 
parture of their occupants. Many toilet 
articles were on tables, and glasses, half 
filled with lemonade and sherbet, were in 
one room just as they had been left; and 
in another were iron caldrons of 


were 
was 


see in 


curious to 


great 


rice. Bottles of scent were scattered every- 
where, and one enterprising bluejacket 


found two bottles of champagne. It is 
unnecessary to state what he did with it. 
Looting was absolutely forbidden, so after 
the marine guard took charge nothing left 
the palace. 

On the ground floor there was an extra- 
ordinary collection of junk, consisting of 
one immense musical box, several heavy 
carriages, carriage lamps, harness, whips, 
American cooking ranges, which were still 
boxed; all sorts of 
and ammunition, 


pistols and 


brass cannon 
knives, horse- 
every imaginable species of 


iron and 


swords, 
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revolver, shot-gun and rifle. There were 
also several Singer sewing-machines, and a 
broken Maxim gun. It was supposed that 
many bodies would be found in the ruins 
of the small palace and harem, but after all 
the wreckage had been turned over only 
eleven bodies were found. I don’t believe 
that more thaa two hundred lives were lost 
in the whole affair. When the bombard- 
ment commenced looting was started by all 
the scoundrels in Zanzibar, but they de- 
voted their energies to the native and Indian 
quarters and did not molest Europeans. 
The Indian merchants lost heavily, but 
their claims for indemnity put into the 
British consulate were so exorbitant, that 
H. M. government threw them out of count. 

That night I dined on board the ‘‘Phil- 
omel’’ with my wife. The next day she 
came ashore, and in a few days the town 
calmed down to its normal state and business 
went on as if such a thing as a bombard- 
ment had never taken place. Of course 
the English were very angry that the German 
consul had given refuge to Khalid, and 
many even went so far as to hint that it 
was an understood thing that if Khalid was 


compelled to flee he would be given haven 


by the German consul. This I do not be- 
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lieve, as Khalid first attempted to get in the 
French consulate, which he found closed, 
the consul having gone on board an Italian 
man-of-war. He then tried to reach the 
U. 8. consulate, but could not pass the 
sentries, so turned into a small side street 
and made for the German. 

He was kept there for nearly a month, 
and then sent, by the ‘‘Seeadler,’’ to the 
capital of German East Africa, Dares-Sa- 
laam, forty miles away, where he still is. 

The German government has given him 
a pension of five hundred rupees per month; 
but I hear that he is dissatisfied with this 
sum and wants it increased to ten thousand 
rupees a year. 

The British government has lodged an 
objection, I believe, to the Germans keep- 
ing him so near the scene of his rebellions. 
There is no doubt that he is a menace to 
the peace of Zanzibar, as he isa man of 
strong personality and iron will, and com- 
mands a large following among the best 
class of Arabs, who has been 
kept from his own. 

- A few days later the new sultan decorated 
all the European ladies (about forty) who 
had been under fire, and this incident closed 
our interest in the affair. 


believe he 





a 
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By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


XIII. — Continued. 


you see,*’ 


land, **I 


pursued Dicky West- 
must help myself, 


“Se 


it’s only by knowing the right people, 
the 
fellow can bring anything off. 


and 
and 
that a 
For ex- 
Lady Winsey is a distant 
cousin of mine, and she’s promised the 
and there’s an old Sir 
Hogface Something-or-Other dodging about 
going to get a West 
May, and Lady 
Winsey has not only had him at her house 


being seen at right places, 


ample, now: 


aunts, you know, 


the place, who's get 


Indian governorship in 
to dinner, where he could see me, but has 
contrived to throw me at him at three other 


houses. Next week I'm to go down toa 
Berkshire, just 
he’s to be there—and that she arranged, 
And it’s all to get a place worth per- 
haps three hundred a year, with yellow 
fever thrown in—if it comes to anything 
at all.”’ 

‘‘Three hundred a year,’’ commented 
Christian, knitting his ““T still 
make pounds into francs to know what a 
sum means, *’ he explained, smilingly, after 
a moment. ‘‘Once I would have thought 
that a great fortune—and only afew months 


closing meet in because 


too. 


brows. 


ago, too, at that.”’ 
‘*Well, you see how it is,’ said Dicky. 
‘*T mustn't let any chance slip by. But if 
13 
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I stood in your shoes, dear God! how I 
would chuck it all!’’ 

** But what would you do instead ?’’ Chris- 
tian propounded this question sitting back 
in his chair, with the tips of his fingers 
joined, and a calm twinkle in his eye. He 
discovered himself feeling as if it were his 
companion who had made confessions and 
craved sympathy. 

Dicky looked into his hat, and pouted 
his lips in whimsical indecision. ‘‘What I 
mean is,’’ he explained at last—‘‘my point 
was this—I hate the whole thing, and if I 
didn’t have to do it, why then I wouldn’t 
do it, d’ye see? I'd go about with nobody 
except the people I really cared about—my 
right-down, intimate friends. That’s the 
idea.”’ 

‘* Ah—friends!’’ said Christian. 
is the word that sings in my ears!”’ 

He rose impulsively, and began walking 
about the room with a restless step. Now 
and again he halted briefly to look down 
upon his companion, to enforce with eyes 
as well as gestures some special thing in his 
talk. ‘Yes, friends!’’ he cried. ‘*Tell 
where are friends 
to be found? Have you some, perhaps? 
Then where did you come upon them? It 
is what I should like very much to know. 
Listen to me! I have been in England six 
months. I possess in England say two— 
three—no, five friends—and all these came 
to me in my first week here. All but one 
belong to m) family, so they were here, 
ready-made for me. But since that time, 
now that I am for myself, I have not gained 
one friend. Is there then something strange 
—what do I say—forbidding in me? Or 
no—it is nonsense for me to say that. It is 
the other way about. I have seen nobody 
who awakened voices within me. There 
has been no one who appealed to me as a 
friend should appeal. I live among a thou- 
sand rich and fine people who are as good 
to me as they know how to be—and yet I 
am asif I lived in a desert. And it is very 
cold—and_ lonely—and heartbreaking in 
this desert of mine!"’ 

Westland looked at him, as he stood gow 
in the pathetic abandonment of his perora- 
tion, with a contemplative squint in one 


‘*'That 


me, you, Dicky Westland, 


eye. 
‘*T see what you mean,’’ he remarked 
finally. ‘‘You’ve been looking for flesh 


, 
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and blood, and you find only gun-metal.’’ 
He thrust out his lips a little, and gave fur- 
ther consideration to the problem. *‘*There 
isn’t any need for you to go away, you 
know,’’ he added after a pause. ** You can 
have any kind of life you like in London. 
It is all here, if you want it. But what is 
it that you do want?”’ 

Christian threw himself sidewise into his 
chair, and bent his head witha sigh. Then, 
with a new light in his eyes, he looked up. 
‘*You yourself said it’’—he exclaimed— 
‘*to see only my true friends. That is my 
idea of life: To have a small circle of peo- 
ple whom I love very much, and to make 
constant opportunities to be with some of 
them—talking as we like to talk, going 
about together making life happy for one 
another as we go along. All my youth, I 
envied rich people, because I thought that 
they used their wealth to command this 
greatest of delights. I imagined that if one 
had much money, then one could afford to 
spend his time only with his close, dear 
friends. But what I discover is that they 
do something entirely different. They seem 
not to let friendship come into their lives 
at all. They desire only acquaintances, and 
of these the more they have the better, if 
they bear the proper cachet.’ 

‘It is the women,’’ said Dicky, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘They like the crowd, and the 
new faces. And what they like, of course 
they have. They run the whole show.’’ 

Christian nodded comprehension—then 
put out a hand to signalize a reservation. 
‘‘T know women—here in England—who 
have a higher idea than this,’’ he declared, 
softly. 

‘‘Of course. So we all do,’’ assented 
Westland. ‘‘There are a million splendid 
women, if one could only get at them. But 
it’s a sort of trades union, don’t you know. 
You don’t take the workmen you want, on 
your own terms; you take those the society 
gives you, and the terms are arranged for 
you. It’slikethat with women. You meet 
some awfully jolly girls now and then, but 
they are not in the least degree their own 
masters. If you try to get to know them 
well, either they’re frightened and _ pull 
back into their shells, or you're headed off 
by their mothers. But,’’ he added upon 
reflection—‘‘of course it’s different with 
you.”’ 
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‘‘At least I am not interested,’’ said 
Christian, wearily. The advice of Kathleen 
had produced upan his mind an even greater 
effect, perhaps, than he imagined. He had 
encountered, by the dozen, extremely beauti- 
ful and engaging girls, whose charm should 
have been enhanced in his eyes by the dig- 
nity and even grandeur of their surround- 
ings. But an impalpable yet efficient barrier 
had stood always between them and him. 
If they exhibited reserve, he was too shy 
for words. If they expanded toward him 
with smiles or any freedom of demeanor, 
he recalled instantly the warning of Eman- 
uel’s wife, and that was fatal. ‘‘I have not 
cared for any of them,’’ he reaffirmed. 

‘Oh!’ cried Westland of a sudden, his 
comely, boyish face beaming witn the 
thought that had to him. ‘‘How 
stupid of me! I'd forgotten what I came 
for—and I’m not sure it doesn’t precisely 
fill the bill. Are you doing anything to- 
night? Will you come with me to the 
Hanover Theater at midnight? It’s the 
five-hundredth performance of ‘Pansy Blos- 
soms’—and there’s to be supper on the 
stage and a dance. I don’t think you’ve 
much of that sort of thing, have 
you?”’ 

Christian shook his head, and regarded 
his companion doubtfully. ‘‘ Nothing at all 
of it,’’? he said, slowly. ‘‘But it does not 
attract me very much, I'm afraid. You 
would better take some one else. I should 
be a fish out of water there. The people 
of the theaters—they are not congenial to 
I do not think they would 


come 


seen 


me—that is, 
be.”’ 

‘*But, hang it all, man, how do you know 
till you’ve tried?’’ Dicky put a little 
worldly authority into his tone as he pro- 
ceeded. ‘*You mustn’t mind my saying it 
to you— it is you who make your own des- 
as you call it, for yourself. If you 
say in advance that you know you won't 
like this sort of person, or that, how are 


ert, 


you ever going to form any friendships?’’ 
Christian received the remonstrance with 
‘*You do not quite understand 
me,’’ he said, amiably enough. ‘‘T have 
some work to do in the world, and IT don’t 


meekness. 


think that actresses and actors would help 


The men who 


seem, somehow, to 


me much to do it. 
run after them 


young 
do not 


do much else. It is only a prejudice I have; 
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If others feel 


” 


it applies only to myself. 
differently, why, I have not a word to say. 

‘*No, you must come !’’ Westland declared, 
rising. ‘‘It’s nonsense for you not to see 
that side of things. My dear fellow, it’s 
as respectable as the Royal Academy—or 
Madame ‘Tussaud’s. Are you dining any- 
where? Then I'll run home and dress, and 
I'll drive round here for you. We'll dine 
together, and then look in at some of the 
halls. Shall I say seven? It gives us more 
time over our dinner.’’ 

Christian accepted, with a rueful little 
smile, his committal to the enterprise. 
‘*You must not mind if I come away early,’’ 
he said, getting to his feet in turn. 

The other laughed at him. ‘*My dear 
man, you'll never want to come ‘away at all. 
But no, seriously—it’s just the kind of thing 
you want. It'll amuse you, for one thing 
—and deuce. take it, you'll be young only 
ouce in your life. But more than that— 
here you are swearing that you'll do no 
more social work at all, and you don’t know 
in the least what other resources are open 
to you. It isn’t alone actresses that 
meet at a place like this, but all sorts of 
clever people who know how to get what 
there is out of life. That is what you your- 
self want do, isn’t it? Well, it*ll do 
you no harm, to say the least, to see how 
they go about it.’ 

‘*Very likely,’’ Christian replied, as the 
other turned. ‘‘I will be ready at seven.’’ 

He followed him to the door, and into the 
hallway. ‘‘Mind,’’ he said, half jokingly, 
half gravely, as he leaned over the banis- 
ter, ‘‘I have not altogether promised. When 
midnight comes, I may lose my courage 
altogether. *’ 

‘‘Ah, it’s that kind of timidity that 
storms every fortress in its path,’’ Dicky 
called up to him from the stairway. 


you 


to 
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The two young men dined at the Café 
Royal. ‘‘It is as good a kitchen as there 
is in London, and in the matter of people 
it isn’t such a tiresome repetition of those 
one meets everywhere else as the Savoy or 
the 
and the same necks, night after night 
fellow gets tired of it.’’ 

To this explanation by 


Prince’s. To see the same shoulders 


it 


Dicky of his 
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choice, as they rolled forward in their 
hansom, Christian made no direct response. 
After a little he said: ‘‘Very soon now, I 
am going to do something that seems to 
have been in my mind for months. Perhaps 
I have only thought of it since this after- 
noon: I cannot be sure. But I am going 
to do it—I am going to know for myself 
what the real London and the real England 
are like. A thousand gentlemen in black 
clothes and silk hats, a thousand ladies with 
low-cut dresses and feathers in their hair— 
all thinking and talking about themselves 
and their own little affairs—that does not 
mean London. And a few large houses 
in the country, where these same people 
spend a few months riding after the 
hounds and shooting tame birds and 
wearying each other with idle, sleepy talk 
—that does not represent England.’ 

‘*Doesn’t it!’’ cried Westland. “I should 
say that’s just what it did, worse luck!’’ 

‘‘No, no!’’ protested Christian. ‘‘I 
don’t want to told that it 
then I should want to go away altogether. 
No—there is the other thing, and I am 
going to find it out, and see it and know 
it. When all those years of my boyhood 
and youth I was so proud of being an 
Englishman, it was not this empty, value- 
less life of the West End, or the chase of 
foxes and birds in the ccuntry, that I 
longed for, and nourished pride in.’’ 

‘Oh, but they do other things, you 
know,’’ laughed Dicky. ‘‘They are in 
-arliament, some of them, or they are at 
the bar, or in the Services, or they manage 
estates or are directors in companies, and 
that sort of thing. And some of them go 
in a lot for charities, and work 
mittees and organize things, you know. 
You'd hardly believe how much of that 
most of the women let themselves in for.’’ 

‘*That is not what I mean,’’ said the 
other, rather abruptly. ‘‘To me all that 
is not worth the snap of a finger,’’ and he 
emphasized his words by a gesture with 
the hand which rested on the door of the 
hansom. 

At an advanced stage of the dinner, the 
young men came to the subject again. In 
reply to a random inquiry Christian said 
that his grandfather, the duke, 
he knew, was neither worse nor better 
health than he had been all winter. 
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have not been to Caermere since my first 
visit,’ he went ‘“T am really living 
upon a programme arranged for me, I 
should think, by a committee of my relations. 
Lord Lingfield is my active bear-leader. 
He conducts me, or sends me, wherever it 
has been decided that I shall go. It was 
not deemed important that I should go to 
Caermere again—and so I have not gone. 
Voila tout! If I had been free to myself, 
I think I should have gone.”’ 

‘*It must be an awfully jolly place, from 
the pictures I’ve seen of it,’’ said Westland. 

‘Jolly!’ cried Christian. ‘‘My dear 
creature, it is a grave, a mausoleum, a place 
of skulls and dead men’s bones! You have 
never seen such a family vault in all your 
days. When Teven begin to think of 
undertaking the task of brightening it into 
life again, I grow dizzy. The immensity 
of the work unnerves me. And now I do 
not know if I shall ever put my hand to it. 
The country-gentleman idea—which you 
make so much of in England—it does not 
It is too idle—too purpose- 
my Emanuel, he 
toil of it—and he does 
some wonderful things, beyond doubt. 
But after all, what He 
helps people to be extremely fine who with- 
out him would only be tolerably fine. But 
I have the feeling that one should help 
those who are not fine at all—who have 
never had the chance to fine, who do 
not know what it Emanuel’s 
wife—oh, a very lovely character—she said 
to me that they disliked coming up to 
town, the sight of the London poor dis- 
tressed them so much. Well, that is the 
point—if I am to help anybody at all, it is 
the London poor that I should try to help. 


on. 


appeal to me. 
Of course 
makes a terrible 


less. cousin 


does it come to? 


be 
means. 


Emanuel's plan is to give extra bones, and 


teach tricks, to dogs already very 
comfortable. My heart warms to the dogs 
without collars, the homeless and hungry 
devils who look for bones in the gutters.”’ 

“Oh, you're going in for settlements 
and that sort of thing,’* commented Dick. 
‘‘T hear that it is rather disappointing 
work. If you don’t take the sporting 
papers at the reading-room they say the 
Slingsby Chetwynd 
was awfully keen on the thing. He went 
down to stop a whole week—at Shoreditch 
Houndsditch Isle of 


new 


men won't come at all. 


or or the Dogs, or 
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somewhere like that—and a woman smashed 
his hat in, and he fell into a cellar—and 
he was jolly glad to get back again the 
same night. ’’ 

Christian was pursuing thoughts of his 
own. The wine was admirable—as indeed 
it should have been considering the pains 
Dicky was at, with pursed lips and lifted 
eyebrows, in the selection of it—and 
Christian had found an _ unaccustomed 
pleasure in.its aromatic, sub-acid taste. 
He had drunk rather freely of it, and was 
satisfied’ with himself for having done so. 
He leaned back in his chair now, and watch- 
ing the golden fountain of bubbles forever 
streaming upward in his glass, mused upon 
welcome new impulses within him toward 
the life of a free man. 

‘*None the less,’’ he remarked, indiffer- 
ent to the irrelevancy of his theme, ‘*I 
should have liked to go to Caermere during 
the winter. I am annoyed with myself now 
that I did not go—whether it was arranged 
for me or not. There is a lady there for 
whom I felt great sympathy. I had ex- 
pected to be of service to he’ long before 
this—but I am of service to n- »ne. She 
is a cousin—no doubt you know ne. —Lady 
Cressage.”’ 

‘**But she’s in London, ’’ put in Westland. 
‘*T only know her a little, but Lady Selton 
used to be by way of seeing a good deal of 
her. She told me last week that she was 
in town—taken a little flat somewhere— 
Victoria Street way, I think. She doesn't 
go in for being very smart, you know. 
Why—yes—of course she’s your cousin by 
marriage. Awfully pretty woman she was. 
Gad, how well I remember 
All the fellows went quite off their heads. 
funny—that should your 
cousin. *’ 

Christian took no note of his companion’s 
closing words, or of the tone in which they 
had been uttered. He scowled at the play- 
ful bubbles in his glass, as he reflected that 
the news of her arrival in London ought 
not to have come to him in this roundabout, 
accidental way. Why did none of his own 
people tell him? Or still more to the point, 
why had not she herself told him? He 
really had given her only an occasional and 
sporadic thought, during these past four 
months. Now, frowned at 
his wine, it seemed to him that his whole 
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winter had been burdened with solicitude 


un- 
He 


‘*enriched’’ 


Or no, **burdened’* was an 


boot. 


for her. 
gracious word, 
would say ‘‘mellowed’’ 


and false to 
or 
instead. 

‘*You must find out for me’’—he began, 
and then, upon a second thought born of 
pique, checked himself. *‘*Or do not mind 
— it is of no consequence. I shall hear as a 
matter of course.’’ He called for the bill 
with a decision in his voice which seemed 
full of warning that the topic was exhausted. 

Westland could not help observing the 
fat roll of crackling white notes which the 
other drew from his pocket. If they were 
all of the smallest denomination, they must 
still represent something like his whole. 
year’s allowance. The general understand- 
ing that Christian’s unfamiliarity with 
English ways excused, and even invited, 
wise admonition from his friends, prompted 
him to speak. 

‘*That’s rather a lot to carry about with 
you, old he said, in gentle ex- 
postulation. 

‘*Oh, [like it!’’ Christian declared, with 
shining eyes. He snapped the elastic band 
about the roll, with an air of boyish delight 
in the sound, as he returned it to his pocket. 
‘‘If you knew the years in which I counted 
my sous!”’ 

It was nearly ten o’clock when they left. 
Beginning with the Pavilion, they went to 
four or five music halls, only to find that 
there were no seats to be had. ‘'Why, of 
course, it’s the boat-race,*’ exclaimed Dicky 
at last. ‘Stupid of me to have forgotten 
it. Isay, I ought to have come for you 
this morning, and taken you up the river 
to see it. 
I wonder Lingfield did not arrange it for 
you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, several people asked me to join 
their parties,’’ Christian replied. ‘‘But it 
did not attract me. The athletics here— 
they yather annoy me. It is as if people 
thought of nothing else. And to have 
students at the universities consumed with 
the idea—that is specially unpleasant to my 
mind. You must remember—I am a teacher 
by profession. ’’ 

‘*We’ll go back to the Empire,’’ West- 
land decided. ‘‘Ever been there? Well, 
it’s worth seeing, too—perhaps more than 
The Johnnies ‘Il out in extra- 


man,’’ 


It’s worth seeing—for once. 


once. be 
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ordinary force, I’m afraid, but then you 
ought to see them too, I suppose. It takes 
all sorts to make a world—and the world 
is what you’ve come out to look at. Let 
me get the tickets—or, well, if you insist— 
ask for the promenade.”’ 

It was indeed a novel spectacle which 
smote and confused his eyes, rather than 
revealed itself to them, when Christian 
found himself inside. The broad, low, 
rounded promenade was so crowded with 
people that at first sight walking about 
seemed wholly impracticable, but Dicky 
stepped confidently into the jumbled throng 
and began moving through it, apparently 
with and the other followed him. 
They made their way to the end, where a 
man in uniform guarded a staircase; then, 
turning, they elbowed along back to the 
of the half-circle. This 
there was nothing in Dicky’s 
thoughts, seemingly, but to repeat the 
performance indefinitely. Their progress 
was of necessity slow. On the inner side 
a dense wall of backs and high hats rendered 
hopeless any hotion of seeing the stage 
Christian, struggling after. his 
guide, wondered what else there was to see. 

After a time it became obvious to him 
that the women who formed so large an 
element of the lazily shifting crowd were 
also the occasion of its being. They walked 
looking the men in the face with a 
cold, free, impassive scrutiny upon which, 
even if he had never seen it before, intuition 
would have affixed a label for him. Other 
women, from the plush seats on the outer 
the circle, bent upon the whole 
mass of promenaders the same 
stoical, inscrutable gaze. The range of age 
them did not seem extended to his 
uninformed glance. In years they were ap- 
parently all about alike. Some, indeed, 
had fresher faces and smoother skins than 
others, but when the eyes were considered 
a certain indefinable equality was insisted 
upon in them all. Their toilets were often 
striking in effect, and especially their hats— 


ease, 


opposite end 
gained, 


below 


about, 


edge of 


moving 


among 


exaggerating both in breadth of brim, and 
the and bulk of the edifice of 
plumes above, the prevalent fashion in such 


in height 


matters—were notable to the spectator; but 
Christian found himself, upon consideration, 
more interested in their eyes than in any- 
thing else. 
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A certain stony quality in this stereotyped 
gaze of theirs suggested a parallel to his 
memory; he had seen precisely that same 
cool, unruffiled, consciously unconscious 
stare in princesses who had looked at him 
without beholding him, in the far-away 
days of his life about the hotels of the 
Riviera. It was very curious, he thought— 
this incongruous resemblance. But a little 
closer analysis showed that the likeness 
was but partial. These ladies of the prom- 
enade could look about them with the 
imperturbability of princesses, it was true, 
but only so long as they saw nothing which 
concerned them immediately. Nay, now he 
could discern beneath the surface of this 
passionless perlustration a couched vigilance 
of attention, which ever and again flashed 
uppermost with electric swiftness. When 
this mercurial change came, one saw the tem- 
perament mapped out like a landscape 
under the illumination of lightning. There 
gleamed forth expectancy, dread, joy, 
irritability, fun, dislike or wistful hope— 
whatever the mood of the instant yielded— 
with a force of intensity almost startling. 
Then, as quickly as it came, the look might 
vanish; even if it flickered on, the briefest 
interval of repose brought back again the 
watchful, dispassionate, hardened regard. 

‘*Have you had enough of this?’’ Dicky 
asked, with an implication of weariness 
in his tone. 

Christian, halting, took slow and be- 
wildered cognizance of the fact that he had 
been going from one end of the promenade 
to the other for a very longtime. Insensi- 
bly, at some period of the experience, he 
had taken the lead from his companion, 
and had been dragging him about in his 
wake. 

‘*It is very interesting,’’ was the vague 
excuse he offered to Dicky, and even more 
to himself. 

A sofa just beside them was for the 
moment unoccupied. Christian seated him- 
self with the air of one physically tired out. 
‘*Ought we not to order drinks?’’ he asked 


” 


his companion, who stood over him, looking 
down somewhat doubtfully. 

‘*Oh, dear, no—not heré !"* Dicky replied, 
“*it's 


over 


with conviction. nearly closing 
time—and we'll to the club for 
half an hour—where we know our tipple. 


Shall we run along now?’’ 
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‘*No—sit down here,’’ said Christian. 
He spoke with the authority of a profound 
emotion, that glowed in his eyes and 
quivered on his lips. Westland obeyed 
him, pretending toa nonchalance which 
his mistrustful glance belied. 

‘*This is all very extraordinary to me,”’ 
Christian continued, in a low, strenuous 
voice. He spoke with even more than his 
wonted fluency. ‘‘It catches hold of me. 
It fills my mind with new thoughts. There 
is something in the very air here ax 

‘*Musk and cigarette smoke, ’’ interposed 
Dicky, lightly. Then he saw that levity 
struck a false note. 

‘*Pah!’’ the other jerked forth, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Don’t talk like that! It 
the most terrible, the most touching, the 
most inspiring thing I have seen in my life. 
I breathe in a new ambition here, out of 
this atmosphere. We were talking of the 
London poor. I thought they made the 
loudest appeal—but they are nothing beside 
this’’’ He spread his thin, nervous hand 
out as he spoke, and swept it in a compre- 
hensive gesture over the spectacle before 
them. ‘*These are my sisters—my unhappy 
and dishonored sisters, scorned and scorn- 
ful—oh, yes, they are all my sisters !"’ 

‘*But fortunately they don’t know it,”’ 
urged Dicky, surveying the ladies with 
pouting lips and half-closed eyes. ‘‘For 
God's sake, don’t mention it to them.”’ 

Christian turned round, with one knee on 
the sofa, and claimed his companion’s 
attention. ‘‘I wanted to be able to add 
you to my very little list of friends,’’ he 
said, gravely. ‘‘All the evening I have 
had that in my mind—and it may be some- 
thing else too. But if you cannot under- 
stand me, now, when I tell you how all 
this moves me—and if you only care to 
mock at what I say—why, then, it is not 
needful to say more.”’ 

Dicky faced about in turn, and regarded 
him with a puzzled glance, from which he 
was at pains to exclude all signs of frivolity. 
‘*But you haven't told me Aow it moves you 
at all,’’ he said, vaguely. 

“Oh, how,** repeated Christian 
hesitation. ‘‘It is not easy to say just how. 
But I am devoured by a great compassion. 
I could weep tears at the heart-misery I see 
They the papers and 
wring their the massacre of 
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Armenians—but right here—this thing—is 
it not more cruel and dreadful still? Here 
there is no question of race hatreds and 
religious hatreds, but just the cold, impla- 
cable pressure of poverty on human souls, 
crushing them and sinking them in shame,”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s only a part of the story—not 
such a deuce of a big part, either,’’ urged 
the other, gently. ‘‘Don’t get so excited 
about it, my dear fellow. It is by no 
means a new thing. And wait till you 
know more about it, and have thought it 
over—and then, if you feel that there is any- 
thing you can do, why, take my word for 
it, it will still be here. It won't disappear 
in the meanwhile. You'll still be in 
time.”’ 

Christian regarded him wistfully, and 


with a mild, faint smile. ‘*You would 


never enter into my feelings about this, ’* he 
‘*We are made differently. It 
strikes you as strange, does it not, that a 


said, softly. 


young man, coming into contact with this 
for the first time, should be filled only with 
the yearning to help these poor girls, and 
do good to them? It surprises you? It is 
something new to you, n'est ce pas?”’ 
Dicky grinned within decorous limits. 
**My dear boy,’’ he declared, confidentially, 
‘‘so far from being new, it’s the oldest 
thing in the world. Every young fellow 
worth his salt that I have ever known, or 
that has swelled 
himself out with precisely these same reform 
sentiments. In this very promenade, here | 
have witnessed at least a dozen attacks like 
And don’t think I am jeering at 
very beautiful and 
admire it 


anybody's ever known, 


yours. 
the thing. It is a 
generous spirit indeed, and I 
awfully, I assure you—only—only, as one 
gets to know his way about a trifle better, 
much in it as 
And that’s what 


he sees that there isn’t so 
he thought there was. 
I was trying to say to you. Don’t let your 
first impulses ruin away with you. If the 
subject interests you, appeals to you, very 
well; get to understand it. You will find 
that it is more complicated, perhaps, than 
you think. But know it all, 
why, then you can do what you like.”’ 
Some of the light seemed to have been 
turned out. <A definitive blare rolled up 
from the the throng of 
promenaders, though still informed by the 
converging 
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most leisurely of moods, was 
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the door of exit. The two young 


rose. 


upon 
men 
Christian suddenly yawned. eg 
tired—and depressed, *’ he said, wearily. ‘‘I 
think I will ask you to let me go home.”’ 
‘‘Nonsense!** said Dicky, promptly. 
‘*We'll go to the Club, and get a pick-up, 
and then you shall see something that won't 
depress you. I grant you this is rather 
God knows why we came.*’ 


am 


melancholy. 


An hour or more later, emerging from 
a confusing sequence of narrow 
passages and winding ascents and 
descents, Christian followed West- 
land through a of 
painted canvas to the stage of the 


out groove 
Hanover Theater. 

He had theater 
from this point of view, and the 
first few minutes of his scrutiny 

—here where he stood at the 
wings, while Dicky looked after 
hats—were full of 
pleased interest. The huge dusky 
of the galleries overhead, 
strange and formidable in 
dark bulk like some giant balloon, 
very By con- 

the stage itself seemed to 
A long riband 
across the 
two 


never seen a 


the coats and 


space 
its 
was impressive. 
trast, 
light. 
table stretched 
and down the 
about this clustered 
shining shirt-fronts and 


give out 
of a 
back, 
and 


sides, 
many 
people ; 
bald shimmering 
dresses and white shoulders, the 
glitter of napery and plates and 
classes — all radiant under 
the powerful electric glow from 
above. He could see now, in the 
half - shadows down beyond the 
footlights, three of 
heads of people sitting in the 
To his faney these 


heads, pale 


was 


two or rows 


front stalls. 
detached heads appeared to be- 
long to an order of beings quite 
distinct from those on the stage. 
He if actors felt their 
audiences to and 


wondered 
be thus remote 
aloof from themselves. 

‘*We can push our way in at 
the other end—there’s less of a 
heard Dicky 
followed his 


he 


He 


crush there,’’ 


say to him. “SHI 
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guide across the stage, through groups of 
conversing who had brought out 
their sandwiches and from the 
throng, and came eventually to the table 
itself. Some one held out a bottle toward 
him, and he lifted a to be filled. 
From under some other stranger's arm he 
extricated a plate, containing something 
in gelatine, knew not what. In 
straightening himself he pushed against a 


ite 
guests 


glasses 


glass 


he 


person unexpectedly close behind him. 


Half turning, with the murmur of an 


* 
‘ > 


ined 
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apology upon his lips, his eyes encountered 
those of a lady, who seemed to know him, 
and to be smiling at him. 

‘*How d’ye do?’’ this lady said to him. 
There could be no doubt about the cordial- 
ity of hertone. Her left hand was occupied 
with a champagne glass and a fan, but her 
right was being lifted to him, almost 
against his breast, in greeting. He gazed 
at her in smiling perplexity, the while he 
signed that both his own hands were filled. 

‘*You don’t know me from Adam,’’ she 
said to him, cheerfully. ‘‘But I’m your 


cousin—Cora Torr, you know.’’ 


EN: 


‘*You’ve altered so much since I saw 
you—it was odds against my recognizing 
you at all,’’ declared Cora, beaming forth 
into conversation before Christian had fairly 
grasped the significance of her identity. 
‘*T should never have believed they would 
make such an Englishman out of you, in 
just these few months. Let’s see—it 
was October, wasn’t it? Yes, of course— 
the First.’’ She showed her beautiful teeth 
in a flash of gaiety. ‘‘The pheasants weren't 
the only ones that got hit that day! But 
bygones are bygones. . . . And how do you 
like London? How do you find it compares 
with Paris? I always maintain that there’s 
more real life here, if you know where to 
look for it. . . . But Iam afraid you’re not 
glad to see me.”’ 

‘*There you are wrong. I am glad to 
see you,’’ Christian replied, with deliber- 
ation. He made his words good by 
thrusting his plate back upon the table and 
shaking her gloved hand. There was a 
frank smile in his eyes. 

‘*Get my glass filled again,’’ sug- 
gested—‘‘and your own too—and let's get 
out of the way. These people push as if 
they had nothing to eat since Christmas. 
Of all the hogs in evening clothes, the 
stage-supper hog is the worst. Well, and 
how have you been, all this time?"’ 

They had moved across the stage to the 
entrance, and paused near it ina little nook 
of momentary isolation. Christian made 
conventional answer to her query, and to 
other remarks of hers calling for no earnest 
attention, the while he concentrated his 
thoughts upon the fact that they were 


she 
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actually standing here together, talking 
like old friends. 

It was sufficiently surprising, this fact, 
but even more remarkable was the satisfac- 
tion he himself was getting from it. There 
was no room for doubt; he really enjoyed 
being with her. There was no special 
need to concern himself with what she 
was saying. She hardly paused for replies, 
and seemed not to mind in the least the 
automatic character of the few which came 
to her. He had only to smile a little, and 
nod, and let his eyes glow pleasurably, and 
she went blithely on. The perception 
came suddenly to him that he had been 
sorry also for her. Indeed, now that he 
reflected upon it, had not hers been the 
most cruel misfortune of all? The memory 
of the drawn, agonized mask of a face she 
had shown, over the tea-table in the con- 
servatory at Caermere, rose in his mind’s 
vision. He looked up at the strips of can- 
vas and lamps above, with half-closed eyes, 
recalling in reverie the details of this suffer- 
ing face; then he turned abruptly to con- 
front her, and observe afresh the happy 
contrast she presented to-night. 

Cora was looking away for the instant, 
and apparently conveying by lifted eye- 
brows and shakes of the head a message 
of some sort to some person on the bustling 
stage unknown to him. He glanced in- 
stinctively in the direction of her signal, 
but gained no information—and indeed 
realized at once that he was not in search 
of any. Of course, she knew everybody 
here, and would be exchanging nods and 
smiles of recognition all the evening. It 
occurred to him to wonder if her husband, 
that Captain Edward of unpleasant memory, 
was on the stage, but he had the power to 
put the thought promptly out of his mind. 
It was only Cora that he was interested in, 
and that he wanted to talk with. And 
here she was, once more looking into his 
face, and restoring by her smile his almost 
jocund pleasure in the situation. 

He still maintained the réle of 
but it grew increasingly clear to him that 


listener, 


when his turn came he would have a good 
deal to say, and that he would say it well. 
He had never spoken on familiar terms 
with an actress before—and the experience 
put him wonderfully at his ease. He felt 
that he could say things to her; already 
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he delighted in the assurance of her recep- 
tivity, her immunity from starched non- 
sense, her genial and comforting good 
As he continued to look at 
he remembered what 
or rather took for 
The 


fellowship. 
her, and to smile, 

people always said, 
‘granted, about ladies on the stage. 


consciousness shaped itself within him that 
she offered a timely and felicitous com- 
promise—a sort of bridge between those 


formal, ‘‘gun-metal’? women of society 
whom he desired never to see again, and 
those hapless, unblest creatures at the 
Empire. 

Presently she took his arm, and they 
moved round to the stalls in front, and 
found seats a little apart from anyone else. 
A large number of young ladies, in white 
or light-hued evening dresses, were seated 
about in the rows before them, and Cora 
pointed out this one and that among them 
to Christian. ‘‘That is Dolly Montressor— 
the dancer, you know—her photos are all 
the rage just now. The girl in pink, over 
there—just turning round—she is the one 
who sued young Concannon for breach of 
promise. You must remember. Her 
lawyers put the bailiffs in for what she 
owed them, after they’d taken everything 
the jury gave her, and she dressed the 
bailiffs in livery and had them wait at the 
table at a big supper she gave. The little 
thick-nosed dark maf there—next but one 
to her—he drew a check for the supper 
and the bailiffs too. You see the small, 
thin girl with the tomato-colored hair—she 
didn’t bring her suit into court—one isn't 
fox-headed for nothing. She settled out- 
side at the last minute—the Lord Carmody 
case, you know—and no one’s ever heard 
a whisper of any supper she ever gave. It 
isn’t at all her line. She puts it all into 
South Africans; they say she’s good for 
thirty thousand pounds, if she’s got a 
penny. It isn’t bad, you know, on a 
salary of six quid, and only the pantomime 
season at that. Oh, there’s Peggy  Wilt- 
shire—just in the doorway. She’s the 
most remarkable woman in England. How 
old would you think was? Forty? 
Why, my dear man, she was billed as a star 
the old original Black Crook—just 
about the time I was born. She can’t be 
a minute under sixty. But look at her— 
the neck and shoulders of a girl! Isn‘t it 


she 


in 
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amazing! Why, she was knocking about 
town when your father was a youngster— 
and here she is still going strong. ’’ 

The tables were being cleared from the 
stage, and the fringe of gentlemen who 
remained hungry and thirsty was retiring 
slowly and with palpable reluctance toward 
the wings. Some sad-faced musicians 
emerged wearily from an unsuspected cave 
beneath the footlights, and exhibited their 
violins and flutes to the general gaze with 
an air of profound dejection. Their fiddle- 
strings began to whine at one another, in 
a perfunctory and bad-tempered groping- 
about for something they were expected 
to have in common. A stout man on the 
stage vigorously superintended the removal 
of the last table, and warned off with a 
comprehensive gesture the lingering rem- 
nant of unsated raveners; then, turning, 
he lifted his hand. On the instant, some 
score and more of the young ladies in white 
and pale pinks and blues and lavenders rose 
from their front stalls, and moved toward 
the stage door at the left. They pressed 
forward like a flock of sheep—and with 
faces as listlessly vacant as any pasture 
could afford. Christian observed their 
mechanical exit with a curling lip. 

‘If these are the renowned beauties, 
whose fascinations turn the heads of all the 
young men about town,’’ he confided to 
his companion, ‘‘then it says extremely 
little for the quality of what is inside those 
heads. ”’ 

‘*Yes, isn’t it extraordinary!’’ she 
mused at him, eyeing the bevy of celebrities 
with a ruminating glance. ‘‘This must be 
somewhere near the sixth or seventh lot of 
*em that even I’ve seen passing through the 
turnstile, as you might say. Where do 
they all come from?—and good heavens! 
where do they all go to? It’s a procession 
that never stops, you know. You’d think 
there was a policeman, keeping it moving. 
You have these girls here—well, they’re 
the queens, just for the minute. They 
own the earth. Nothing in the world is 
too good for them. Very well: just be- 
hind them are some other girls, a few 
years younger. Goodness knows where 
they were to-night—in the back ranks of 
the ballets, perhaps, or doing their little 
turn at the Paragon or the Canterbury, or 
doing nothing at all—nothing but keeping 
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‘*HE WAS NOT SORRY TO BE ALONE.”’ 


their toes pointed in this direction. And 
they are treading close on the heels of 
these queens you see here; and behind them 
are girls of sixteen or so, and behind them 
the little ten and twelve—and 
they’re all pushing along—and in time 
each lot gets in front, out under the lime- 
light, and has its little year on the throne— 
and then gets shoved off to make room for 
You might have seen two-thirds 

But not 
here and 


chits of 


the next. 
of these men here ten years ago. 
the women. Oh, no! Only 
there one—an old stager like Polly Wilt- 
shire—or a middle-aged stager like myself. 
But we're merely salt to the porridge.’’ 
‘*But do you not wish to dance?’’ he 
asked her. The orchestra had begun a 
and the young ladies from the front 
stalls, cach now attached to a stiffly gyrat- 
ing male figure, were circling about on 
the stage, with a floating, wave-like swing 
of their full skirts which revealed to those 
below in the stalls rhythmic glimpses of 
whisking feet and trim black ankles. 


waltz, 


‘*T will dance with you with pleasure, ** 
she replied, promptlf. , 

‘*Unfortunately’’—he began with con- 
fusion—‘‘it is ridiculous of me, but I never 


learned.’’ 

‘*Oh, then we will sit here and talk,”’ 
she insisted. ‘*I truly don’t want to dance. 
It’s ever so much cooler and more comfort- 
able here. One has to come to these things. 
you know—you have to show yourself or 
you're like the man who fell out of the 
balloon—simply not in it. But they’re all 
alike—all deadly stupid unless you’re young 
and want to kick 
unless you find some one you’re particularly 


your legs about—or 
glad to see.’’ 

Christian did not seek to evade the 
implication of the genial glance with which 
she pointed this last remark. ‘*Yes, it is 
good of youto stay here with me,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘Except you—and my friend 
who brought me here—I thought I saw 
him dancing a moment ago—I don’t know 


a soul. I have been saying to-day,’’ he 
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continued, settling down in his seat toward 
her, **that I make friends badly—TI remain 
here in England almost a stranger.’’ 

‘‘Why, I thought you went everywhere. 
I know I’m forever seeing your name in 
the ‘Morning Post.’ You spell it Tower, 
I notice.’’ 

‘“Oh, yes, I have been going every- 
where—but going as one goes alone through 


a gallery of pictures. I do not bring out 


any friends with me.”’ 

She stole a swift glance at him, 
fanned herself. ‘‘ You surprise me,’’ 
‘‘T should have thought 
everybody would be running after you.”’ 

‘‘Do they? I am not conscious of it.’ 
He spoke wearily. ‘‘If they do, it does 
not interest me. They are not my kind of 
They take no hold whatever upon 
my sympathy. They make no appeal to 
the imagination.’’ 

‘*You could hardly say that about those 
skirts up there,’ jocosely 
‘*T had no idea silk petticoats 


as she 
she 
commented. 


people. 


ladies’ she 
remarked. 
flapped so.’’ 
He was not to be diverted from his theme. 
‘Tt is very funny about me,’’ he went on. 
‘I seem to make no friends among men, 
Of course 
there are two or three exceptions—but no 
And as for the majority of women, 
Yet when, once 


of my own age or any other. 


more. 
they attract me still less. 
while, I do meet some one who 
really interests me, it is always a woman. 
These few women whom I have in mind— 
oh, I could count them on the fingers of 


ina great 


one hand—they make a much deeper and 
more lasting impression on me than any 
man can make.”’ 

‘*T believe that frequently occurs, ’’ 
put in lightly. She did not seem to him 
to be following his thread of reasoning with 
but her pleasant 


she 


conspicuous closeness, 
smile reassured him. 
‘*T think I am most readily moved on the 
he continued, 
intent upon the developments of his self- 
‘Tf Iam sorry for people, it is 
easier for me to like them—that is, if they 


side of my compassion,’’ 


analysis. 


are young and pretty women.’”’ 


Cora laughed aloud at this, then lapsed 


abruptly into thoughtfulness. ‘*How do 


you mean?’’ she asked. 
‘*To-night I went to the place of the— 
the Empire, is it 


promenade-—the not? 
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And the sight of the young women there— 
it terribly affected me. I wanted to shout 
out that they were all my sisters—that I 
would protect them all—that they should 
never forccd by poverty and want 
to face that miserable humiliation again.’’ 
She looked at him, her lips parted over 
the beautiful teeth, a certain blankness of 
non-comprehension in the beautiful eyes. 
As she slowly grasped the drift of his 
words, the eyes and lips joined in a reserved 
and baffling smile. ‘ 
she decided, **but 
young. Those girls are lazy, greedy, good- 
for-nothing They wouldn't do 
honest work for a living if it was brought 
to them on a silver salver. They haven't 
an idea in their empty painted heads except 
to money from drunken 
fools. They're nothing but—what d’ye 
call °em?—parasites. I'd put ‘em all on 
the treadmill, if I had my way.”’ 

Christian sat up a little, and she 
alert in noting the signs of disaffection on 
his mobile face. ‘‘Nevertheless, there is 
a great sorrow and a shame in it 
all,’’ he said, gravely. 

“Oh, that I admit,’’ declared, 
making busy work with her fan. ‘‘Of 
course! Perhaps I spoke more sharply than 
I meant. Everyone is sorry for the poor 
creatures—but—but I confess I'm sorrier 
still for the girls who have to work like 
slaves for the of life. 
Why, my dressmaker’s girls, two of “em— 
poor little half-starved sisters may 
come at nine or ten o'clock at night to 
deliver things, or try something on—they 
get twenty-five shillings a week between 


be 


‘*You are a nice boy,’ 
you're tremendously 


hussies. 


wheedle or steal 


was 


great 


she 


barest necessities 


who 


them. That's what gets on my nerve.”’ 
He preserved silence for a time, then 
suddenly sat upright and faced her. A 
new light shone in his eyes. ‘I am the 
dullest person earth,’’ he protested. 
‘* All this time I have not thought of it. 1 
want to ask you a thousand things about 
Did you not know?—She is 


on 


your sister. 
my oldest friend in England.’ 

Cora drew a long breath, and held up 
her fan for a protracted and attentive in- 
spection. ‘‘Oh, yes—you mean Frank,”’ 
she said, tentatively. 

‘*Frank? Is that her name? 
She has a machine a écrire—a typewriter, 
it is called. You must tell me about her! 


She works. 
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Is she very well? And where is she to be 
found? How shall I go about it to recall 
myself to her?’’ As there came no im- 
mediate response, he put his further 
meditations into dreamy words: ‘‘She 
spoke the first kind words to me, here in 
England. I bade farewell to France and 
the old hard life, in her company. It was 
she who pointed with her finger for me to 
have my first look at England—the little, 
rose-colored island in the green water, with 
the purple clouds above it. It seemed 
that we were very close together—on that 
one day. And I was so full of the thought of 
seeing her very soon again! And that was 
September—and now it is very neerly 
May! But you have not told me! 
Where is it that she is’ to be found? 
Where does she live?’’ 

‘*She lives at home with my people,’’ 
Cora replied, still with reflective deliber- 
ation. It was with a visible effort that she 
shook off the preoccupied air into which 
she had lapsed. ‘‘But you don’t want to 
go there—it’s out of the world—tred-busses 
and green-busses and a tram and that sort 
of thing. But she has an office now of her 
own; that’s where you’d find her most 
easily. Bless me if I know where it is— 
it’s between the Strand and the Embank- 
ment, but I never can remember which is 
Norfolk Street and which Arundel Street— 
and really I’m not sure she’s on either. 
But my brother is here: I'll ask him, 
presently. And so you know Frank!”’ 

**Ah, yes, but you know her better still, ”’ 
said Christian, softly, nestling again into 
the corner of his chair nearest her. ‘‘I 
wanted you to tell me about her.”’ 

‘*Oh, well—but what is there to tell?’’ 
she made answer, vaguely. ‘‘She is a good 
girl; she’s frightfully clever; she works 
very hard, and gives most of her money to 
her mamma; she’s successful, too, because 
she’s got a shop of her own, at last—and 
—and—that’s about all, isn’t it? You 
know, we're not by way of seeing much of 
each other. There’s no quarrel, of course— 
not the least in the world—but I’m 
frivolous to be in her class at all. I dare 
say it’s my fault—I ought to go and look 
her up. That’s what I will do, 
of these days. But—you mustn’t misunder- 
stand me—she’s an awfully good girl, that 
is, of course, if you like that sort of girl. 


too 


too, one 
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And she’s pretty, too, don’t you think?’’ 

‘*Yes, I think so,’’ affirmed Christian, 
almost with solemnity. ‘‘What time would 
she come to her office—in the morning, I 
mean?’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t ask me!’’ laughed Cora. 
‘*At some ghastly hour, when they have 
breakfast, I believe, in cabmen’s shelters, 
and the streets haven’t been swept. I 
know it only by hearsay. I’ve never stopped 
up quite as late as that, you know. 
But you see something like it, driving 
round by Covent Garden on your way home 
from a late dance, to see the flowers. 
Have you ever done that?’ 

Christian shook his head. The idea 
attracted him, apparently. ‘‘At what 
hour is it?’’ he asked, with interest. 

‘*Oh, four or five or something like that. 
It’s really the prettiest sight you ever saw. 
I used to go often, at this time of year, 
and take home a cabload of flowers. But 
I am getting too old now—and too serious- 
minded. The mother of a family—you 
know.’”’ 

Christian looked at his watch. ‘‘It has 
occurred to me’’—he suggested, hesitat- 
ingly—‘‘it is now after two—perhaps we 
could make a party to go this morning. 
The dancing will not stop earlier, will it?’’ 

On the stage nothing seemed further 
from any mind than stopping. There was 
some complicated kind of set dance in 
progress, which at the moment involved 
the spectacle of some score of couples, 
hands all joined, romping madly round in 
a gigantic ring. The dresses whirled more 
wildly than ever; the men crooked their 
legs and hung outward from the circle as 
they went, stamping their feet and laughing 
boisterously. Christian’s eye singled out 
one young man who seemed to be making 
most noise of all—and then he perceived 
that it was Dicky Westland. 

‘*Perhaps it might be arranged,’’ Cora 
replied, after consideration, and with a 
sidelong eye upon her companion. ‘‘I will 
behind for and find my 
brother, and see what he says. No, you 
stop here. 1 will come back again.*’ 

So many people were moving about with 
freedom, that he offered 
She pushed 


cn) 


go a moment, 


entire individual 
no objection to her departure. 
her way confidently yet affably past the 
others in the row, and disappeared at the 
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stage door. He had no clues by which to 
follow her in fancy after that. Once he 
thought he distinguished her at the back 
for the rest it was her 
sister rather than the friendly Cora who 
The idea that he 
was to see her again, quite without delay, 
seemed to illuminate his whole mind. 

In the labyrinth of shunted scenery be- 
hind the back-curtain, and along the narrow 
corridors of dressing-rooms, now devoted 
to varying hospitable uses, Cora prosecuted 
what was for a time a fruitless search. 

‘*Where are the gentlemen getting their 
drinks?’’ she asked at last of a cloak-room 
attendant, and the answer simplified her 
task. at the door of the 
manager’s room, she was lucky enough to 
hit upon Major Pirie. ‘‘Tell Eddy that I 
want him, will you, old man,’’ she said, 
nodding with assurance toward the crowded, 
smoky little interior, ‘‘and if that brother 
of mine is in there, I want to see him for 
a minute, too.”’ 

The brother came out first—a slender, 
overdressed youth, with a face which 
suggested a cheap and inferior copy of 
Cora’s. It had the self-complacency with- 
out the high spirits—the comeliness of line 
without the delicacy of texture and charm 
He was obviously young in years, 
but he regarded her through the eyes of 
an elderly and wearied person. 

‘*Hello,’’ he said, amiably enough. 
‘Goin’ to take Eddy home? He won't be 
for a friendly lead. Oh, he’s 
all right, though, up to now. He’s got 
rippin’ odds against Perambulator from 
Hoskins, seventy to three, you know, in 
Try and get him to let me in on 
the bet, will you? I offered to take half 
of it, the minute the bet was made—but 
he didn’t answer me. You can work it, 
if you try, old girl.’’ 

‘*What’s Frank’s address—her office, I 
put in abruptly. ‘‘Got a 
Go and get one from somebody. 
Thanks! Now tell 


of the stage—but 


engaged his thoughts. 


Downstairs, 


of color. 


the worse 


fivers. 


mean?’’ she 
pencil? 
Thirty-two, you say? 
Eddy to come out.”’ 

‘*But what’s up? What do you want 
with Frank? Anything I can tell her?’’ 

‘‘Never you mind! And don’t lisp a 
word to her, or to Eddy or to anyone else. 


If it comes off, it'll beano for the 


, 


be a 
lot of us.’ 
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‘*Right you are,’’ he assented, 
glimmer of animation. ‘‘But 
won't forget about the Hoskins bet, will 
you? If I could even have a third of it! 
I could do with some odd sovereigns just 
now, and no mistake.”’ 

‘*Sh-h! Here he comes. 
now, d’ye see; I want to, talk with Eddy.’ 

Captain Edward emerged from the haze 
of cigarette smoke which veiled the throng 
within the **Well?”’ 
he demanded, with a kind of sulky eager- 
ness. 

‘‘T haven’t told him you were here,’’ 
Cora began, under her breath, drawing her 
husband aside down the passage. ‘‘It 
didn’t seem to come into the talk. He 
thinks I’m here with Tom.’’ 

Edward looked down upon his wife, 
with a slow, ponderous glance of mingled 
hope and uneasiness. He pulled at his 
small yellow mustache, and aimlessly 
jingled some keys in his pocket. 

‘*You’ve had nearly two hours with him 
you know,’’ he protested, doubtfully. 

‘* Don’t I know it!’’ she ejaculated, 
holding up her hands in mock pain at the 
retrospect. ‘‘Good God! If I had a 


say, 


You run away 


manager's room. 


thousand pounds to show for it, I’d say it 


was the hardest-earned I ever 
handled.”’ 

‘*Yes, but you haven’t got anything to 
show—so far’s I can make out,’’ he com- 
mented with gloom. ‘* You didn’t mention 
my name at all, eh? But that was what 
you particularly set out to do, I thought.’’ 

‘*Well, you thought wrong,’’ she re- 
sponded briskly. ‘‘I set out to do what 
was wisest under the circumstances, and 
I’ve done it. I’ve got an inkling ofa 
game to be played’’—she let her eyes 
twinkle at him as she made this tantalizing 
little pause—‘‘a game, you old goose, 
worth seven hundred thousand times any- 
thing you ever thought of.’’ 

The ex-hussar regarded her fixedly, the 
while he pondered her words. ‘‘I don’t 
think I’m very keen about games,’’ he 
remarked at last, with obvious suspicion 
in his tone. ‘‘A married woman always 
gets the worst of games, in the long run.”’ 

She grinned affectionate contempt up at 
him. ‘‘Don’t be such a duffer, Eddy!’’ 
she remonstrated with him. ‘‘If I hada 
notion of that sort—do you suppose I’d 


money 


4é 
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come and give it away to you? What rot 


you talk !”’ 
‘*Yes—but what 
demanded, doggedly. 
‘*‘T won't tell you!’’ She spoke with 
great apparent decision. ‘*You’d blab it 
all over the place. You can no more keep 
a secret than you can keep a_ten-pound 


is your game?’’ he 


note.’ 

**Oh, I say, Cora,’’ he urged, in grieved 
protestation. **You know I’m a regular 
balley oyster, where a thing has to be kept 
dark. You’d better tell me, you know. 
It ll keep me frem—from imaginin’ things. ’’ 

The wife smiled. ‘‘It’s only a plant 
I've got in my mind,’’ she explained, after 
consideration. ‘*What’s the matter with 
my naming a wife for hiin, eh?’’ 

Edward, upon reflection, pouted his lips. 
‘*Probably you’d come a cropper over it, 
in the first place,’’ he objected, slowly, 
‘‘and then even if you did name the winner, 
she’d probably welsh us out of our win- 
nings—and besides, what do we want of 
his marrying at all? The longer he puts 
off getting married, the less the odds 
against I should think even a 
woman could see that.’’ 

Cora permitted herself a frank yawn. 
“T'll explain it to you to-morrow,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And now I must go back to my 
Juggins for a few minutes. I'll come and 
fetch you when I’m ready to go.’’ 

‘I don’t fancy it much, you know,’’ he 
urged upon her as she turned. He took a 
step toward her, and put his hand on her 
arm. ‘“‘If your brother Tom any 
good’’—he began, with a hard growl in 
his voice—*by God, I'd have half a mind 
to talk with him about my plana. Old 
Pirie’d be no use—but if Tom had the 
sense and the nerve—why, we'd Se 

She had held his eye with a steady, 
under the em- 


us gets. 


was 


glance, 


comprehending 
harrassment of which his speech faltered 
‘*No, the less 
either you or Tom have to do with your 


and then lapsed altogether. 
plan the better. Go in now, and take 
a plain soda, and wait for me! You've 
got no plan, mind you. You’ve simply 
been dreaming about it. Do you hear? 
You never had a plan! You can’t have 
one !"’ 

She spoke with significant authority, and 
he deferred to it with a sullen upward wag 
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of the head. ‘‘All right,’’? he muttered 
curtly, and turned on his heel. 

‘*Plain soda, mind!’’ she called after 
him, and without waiting for an answer, 
ran briskly up the steps toward the stage. 

Captain Edward’s plain soda had become 
a remote and almost wholly effaced memory 
by the time his wif again summoned him 
from the manager's room. 

‘*We'll cut this now, if you don’t 
mind,’’ she remarked, in her most casual 
tone. ‘‘I’m as tired as if I’d danced every 
minute.’’ She had put on her wraps, and 
her small, pretty face, framed by the white 
down of her hood, seemed to his scrutiny 
to wear an expression of increased content- 
ment. 

‘‘Anything fresh?’’ he asked, as they 
went in search of his coat and hat. 

‘*Yes—fresh is the word,’’ she replied, 
with simulated nonchalance. ** Fresh, 
fresher, freshest—as we used to say at 
school. ’’ 

‘*Wha’ is it?’’ he inquired, when they 
were within touch of the open air. The 
music was still audible behind them, broken 
by faint, intermittent echoes of stamping 
feet and laughing voices. 

“Tl tell you about it in 
ing,’’ she answered listlessly. 
heaven you’ve got a cab-fare.’ 

‘*Yes, tha’s all right,’’ said Edward, 
waving his stick toward the rank in the dark 
middle distance of the street. ‘‘Whyn't 
you tell me all about it?’’ 

‘*‘Oh, you wouldn’t get onto it now,’’ 
she replied. But later, in the hansom, 
the desire to unburden her mind achieved 
the mastery. 

‘‘Are you awake?’’ she demanded, and 
went on: ‘'He’s not a bad sort, that boy, 
you know.’’ 

‘*Damn him!”’ 
heavily. 

‘‘T rather like him myself,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘*He’s a bit slow to talk to, and 
he’s fresher than Devonshire cream, but 
there isn’t a drop of the Johnnie in him. 
He’s as clean as my little girl.”’ 

**Damn him,’’ repeated her husband, but 
in a milder and even argumentative tone. 

‘‘He’s a proper bundle of nerves, that 
youngster,’’ she as if talking to 
herself. ‘*‘And whatever those 
his tell him to do, he’ll do it. 


the morn- 
‘**T hope to 


’ 


said Edward, breathing 


mused, 
nerves of 


And I'd 
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He's 
vot something boilin’ in his mind—some 


lay odds he’s goin’ to surprise us all. 


thing that’s just struck him to-night—I 
Oh, if I was a man !—I'd 
get out of this hansom now, and I'd follow 


could see that. 


that lad, and I’d get hold of him somehow, 
I'd bend 
would be something like !—but then again, 


und him any way I chose—that 
vou take him some other way, and he’s as 
3ut I like him, all 
She turned toward her husband, 
‘*T like him 
I’m thinkin*® of havin’ him for a 
brother-in-law.’ 


tubborn as a moke. 
the same. *” 
and lifted her voice a little. 


so much, 


commented Edward, 
earnestly, ‘‘no mar’er where I start from, 
I get t’ the Circus, I the 


‘*Strornary thing, *’ 
whenever get 
hiccups. ”’ 

Cora her the 


put head back against 


cushions, and closed her eyes. 
XVI. 


not 
had 
, but 


that he 


Cora’s company 


Christian discovered 
be 
been amusing and vivifying, no doubt 
better to have his own 
He relief that 
others in the stalls were smoking; tobacco 
as a rule had not very much meaning for 
him, | 


was 


sorry to alone. 


it was even now 


thoughts. observed with 


yut now he lit a large cigar from the 
dinner-case in his pocket, and_ stretching 
himself in his chair, proceeded to enjoy it. 
Ile kept his glance, in an indolent fashion, 
upon the stage, but his mind roamed far 
and wide. 

Cora, in returning to explain that it 
would not be possible for her to stay till 
the Covent 


ously for 


had ingenu- 
hour, 

She 
had asked him many questions about him- 
self, 
with 


Garden, 
nearly 


time for 


sat on another 


cheering him with her lively prattle. 


his diversions, his tastes, his relations 
Lord and Emanuel. He 
wondered now if these queries had been 


Julius 


quite as artless as they seemed at the time. 
Ther before him, in 
certain 


rose up retrospect, 


occasional phases of her manner 
She 
had watched the stage, and the doorway 
leading from it, with a kind of detached 
which now languidly 
It occurred to him again to 
wonder if her husband was really in the 
building. Christian found himself thinking 


which suggested something furtive. 


uneasiness on he 


speculated, 
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of this cousin of his almost with compassion. 
Poor devil! Was his fate not more 
tragic than that of the others who were 
merely dead? He regretted now that he 
had not asked Cora point-blank as to his 
presence. 


even 


His mood tolerant to- 
night that even the unforgivable insult to 
his father lost its sharp outlines, and be- 
came only a hasty phrase. the of 
imperative provocation. 

In her final leave-taking, Cora had 
genially proffered her services if he desired 
to know any or all of the young ladies— 
and he had begged to be excused. Dicky 
Westland came down to the stalls later on, 


was so 


creature 


and shamefacedly linked a similar offer to 
his apologies for his prolonged neglect of 
his guest. But Christian protested that 
He 
was never less sleepy in his life; he did not 
want a drink; would dream of 
wishing to go until his friend was entirely 
ready. ‘*You 
cluded, with his persuasive smile, ‘‘how 
strange and interesting this all is to me.’’ 

But when Dicky had returned again to 
the stage, Christian paid less attention than 
to the His 
thoughts reverted obstinately to Captain 
Edward—and to that portion of the family 
of which he was the congenital type. Was 
not that really the sort of man who should 
have the title?) There seemed a cloud of 
negative but were they not 
sentimental abstractions? Should the duke 
not sportsman, a man 


he was enjoying himself thoroughly. 


he not 


cannot realize,’> he con- 


ever diverting spectacle. 


reasons, 


hard 
with the passion for horses and dogs and 
gunpowder saturating his veins? 


be a rough, 


One who 
loved the country for its rude, toilsome 
out-of-doors sports, and who liked best in 
town the primitive amusements of 
natural man? He figured Edward in 
mind's most readily as puffing and 
cursing over a rat-hole with his terriers— 


the 
his 


eye 


or as Watching with a shine of steel in his 
blue eyes the blood-stained progress of a 
prize-fight. And truly, were these not the 
things that a duke of Glastonbury of right 
belonged to? 

He could not think of Lord Julius and 
of Emanuel as being Torrs at all. The 
older man had the physical inheritance of 
the family, it was true, but he was almost 
as much estranged from its ideals as that 
extraordinary son of his. They both were 
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grotesquely out of the picture of English 
aristocratic life, whether in country or 
town. And he himself—how absolutely 
he also was out of the picture! 

The immensity of the position which his 
grandfather’s death would devolve upon 
him had been present in his mind, it seemed 
sleeping as well as waking, for half a 
year. At the outset he had thrilled at 
the prospect; sometimes still he was able 
to reassure himself about it, and to profess 
to himself confidence that when the emer- 
gency came, he would be equal to it. 
But more often, in these latter days, the 
outlook depressed him. Of course nothing 
grievous would happen to him, in any 
event. He would be assured of an excel- 
lent living to the end of his days, with an 
exceptional amount of social deference from 
those about him, and relative freedom to 
do what he liked. He could marry and 
rear a family of lords and ladies; he could 
have his speeches in the House of Lords or 
elsewhere printed in the ‘‘Times’’; if he 
looked about in America, he could secure 
a bride with perhaps millions to her dower. 
There was, in any case, the reasonable 
likelihood that he would be, to some ex- 
tent, the heir of Lord Julius and Emanuel, 
in the latter part of his life. Thus he 
could go on, when he set himself to the 
task, piling up reasons why he ought to 
view the future with buoyant serenity— 
to count himself among the happiest of 
men. 

But then—was this not all self-decep- 
tion? Did he not know in his heart that 
he was not happy?—that this gilded and 
ornate career awaiting him really repelled 
all his finer senses? To-night as he 
followed his thoughts behind the transpar- 
ent screen of whisking dresses and jolting 
figures upon which his outer vision rested, 
the impulse to escape the whole thing rose 
strong within him. Already he had sworn 
that he would no longer weary himself 
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with the meaningless and distasteful routine 
of social obligations in London.. Why 
should he not plunge boldly forward beyond 
that, and say that he would make no further 
sacrifices of any sort to the conventions of 
mediocrity ? 

He lit another cigar and, rising, walked 
about a little by himself at the side of the 
stalls, his hands deep in his pockets, his 
brows knitted in formative introspection. 

First of all, it was clear that Emanuel’s 
hopes about his taking up the System were 
doomed. It was not in him to assume 
such a part. He had not the capacity for 
such work; even if he had, he lacked both 
the tremendous driving energy and the 
enthusiasm. 

But when Emanuel learned this, then he 
would be angry, and he would cover over 
no more money to that account at the bank. 
Eh bien! It couldn’t be helped. Christian 
recalled that he had still at that blessed 
bank more than sixty thouscnd francs !— 
truly a prodigious sum, when one thought 
of it soberly. The question whether this 
sum ought not to be given back to Emanuel, 
under certain circumstances, seemed to have 
settled itself. When it had first occurred 
to him, that afternoon, it had suggested 
a good many moral difficulties. But it 
was really simplicity itself, as he considered 
it now. There were all those lean and 
poverty-stricken years of his youth and 
childhood to be remembered—and, stretch- 
ing back beyond that, those other years of 
his father’s exile before he was born— 
nearly forty in all. The intelligent thing 
was to regard the three thousand pounds 
as a sort of restitution fund, to be spread 
out over the whole of that long period. 
Viewed in this light, the annual fraction of 
it was a paltry matter. Besides, Emanuel 
had expressly declared that no conditions 
whatever were attached to the money. 
Christian saw that he could make his mind 
quite easy on that score. 


(To be continued.) 

































































n by Frank O. Smad. 


THE GRAY MILLS OF 





FARLEY. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


~HE mills of Farley were close together 
‘| by the river, and the gray houses 
that belonged to them stood, tall and bare, 
They had no room for gardens 
or even for little green side-yards where 


alongside. 


one might spend a summer evening. The 
Corporation, as this compact village was 
called by those who lived in it, was small 
but solid; you fancied yourself in the heart 
of a large town when you s.vod midway of 
one of its short streets, but from the 
street’s end you faced a wide green farm- 
ing country. On spring and summer Sun- 
days, groups of the young folks of the Cor- 
poration would stray out along the country 
roads, but it was very seldom that any of 
the older people went. On the whole, it 
seemed as if the closer you lived to the 
mill-yard gate, the better. You had more 
time to loiter on a summer morning, and 


there was less distance to plod through the 
winter snows and rains. The last stroke of 
the bell saw almost everybody within the 
mill doors. 

There were always fluffs of cotton in the 
air like great white bees drifting down out 
of the picker chimney. They lodged in the 
cramped and dingy elms and horse-chestnuts 
which a former agent had planted along the 
streets, and the English sparrows squabbled 
ever them in eaves-corners and made warm, 
untidy great nests that would have con- 
tented an Arctic explorer. Somehow the 
Corporation homes looked like make-believe 
houses or huge stage-properties, they had 
so little individuality or likeness to the old- 
fashioned buildings that made homes for 
people out on the farms. There was more 
homelikeness in the sparrows’ nests, or 
even the toylike railroad station at the end 
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of the main street, for that was warmed by 
steam, and the station-master’s wife, thrift- 
ily taking advantage of the steady heat, 
brought her house-plants there and kept 
them all winter on the broad window-sills. 

The Corporation had followed the usual 
fortunes of New England manufacturing 
villages. Its operatives were at first eager 
young men and women from the farms near 
by, these being joined quickly by pale 
English weavers and spinners, with their 
hearty-looking wives and children ; 
then came the flock of Irish families, poorer 
and simpler than the others but learning 
the work sooner, and gayer-hearted; now 
the Canadian-French contingent furnished 
all the new help, and stood in long rows 
before the noisy looms and chattered in 
their excited fashion. They were 
quicker-fingered, and were willing to work 


rosy 


odd, 


cheaper than any other workpeople yet. 
There remnants of each of these 
human found as looked 
about the mills. Old Henry Dow, the over 
seer of the cloth-hall, was a Lancashire man 
and some of his grandchildren had risen to 
wealth and prominence in another part of 
the country, while he kept steadily on with 
his familiar work and authority. A good 
many elderly Irishmen and women still kept 
knew the two 
old sweepers, Mary Cassidy and Mrs. Kil- 
patrick, who were looked upon as pillars of 
the Corporation. They and _ their 
patriots always held loyally together and 


were 


tides to be one 


their places; everybody 


com- 


openly resented the incoming of so many 
French. 

You would never have thought that the 
French were for a moment conscious of be- 
ing in the 
gayly into church and crowded the old pa- 
rishioners of St. Michael's out of their pews, 
as on week-days they took their places at 
Hardly one of the old parish- 


least unwelcome. They came 


the looms. 
ioners had not taken occasion to speak of 
such aggressions to Father Daley, the priest, 
but Father Daley continued to look upon 
them all as souls to be saved and took con- 
tinual pains to rub up the rusty French 
which he had nearly forgotten, in order to 
preach a special sermon every other Sun- 
This old 
shake her head gravely. 

**Mis* Kilpatrick, ma‘am,*’ 
‘*Faix, they ain't folks at all, 


day caused Mary Cassidy to 
she said one 


morning. 
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*tis but a pack of images they do be, with 
all their chatter like birds in a hedge.’’ 

‘*Sure then, the holy Saint Francis him- 
self was after saying that the little birrds 
was his sisters,*’ answered Mrs. Kilpatrick, 
a godly old woman who made the stations 
every morning, and was often seen reading 
a much-handled book of devotion. She 
was moreover always ready with a friendly 
joke. 

‘*They ain’t the same at all was in them 
innocent times, when there was plinty saints 
living in the world,’ insisted Mary Cassidy. 
‘*Look at them thrash, now!’ 

The old sweeping - women were going 
downstairs with their brooms. It was 
almost twelve and like the old 
drayhorses in the mill yard they slackened 
work in good season for the noonday bell. 
Three gay young French girls ran down- 
stairs past them; they were let out for the 
afternoon and were hurrying home to dress 
and catch the 12:40 train to the next large 
town. 

‘*That little one is Meshell’s daughter; 
she’s a nice child too, very quiet, and has 
got more Christian tark than most,’’ said 
Mrs. Kilpatrick. ‘*‘They live overhead o’ 
There's nine 0’ themselves in the two 


o'clock, 


me. 


rooms; two does be boarders.’ 


** Those rooms bees very large 


said Mary Cassidy 


upper 
entirely at Fitzgibbon’s, *’ 
with unusual indulgence. 

‘* °Tis all the company cares about is to 
get a good rent out of the pay. They're 
asked every little while by folks 
*on’t they build a trifle o° small houses be- 
yond the church up there, but no, they'd 
rather the money and kape us like bees in 
them old hives. Sure in winter we're bet- 
ter for having the more fires, but summer 


honest 


is the pinance!"’ 
‘*They all says ‘why don’t folks build 


they does always be 


their own houses’ ; 
talking about Mike Callahan and how well 
he saved up and owns a pritty place for 
himself his work. You 
might tell them he’d money left him by a 
brother in California till you'd be black in 
the face, they'd stick to it “twas in the 
picker he 
grumbled Mary Cassidy. 

‘*Them French spinds all their money on 
their backs, don’t they?” Mrs. 
Kilpatrick, as if to divert the conversation 


convanient to 


earnt it from  themselves,”’ 


suggested 
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I'M IN CALLAHAN’S YET, BUT THEY WON T KEEP ME AFTER TO-DAY SAID THE CHILD,” 
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from dangerous channels. ‘‘Look at them 
three girls now, off to Spincer with their 
fortnight’s pay in their pocket !”’ 

‘*A couple o’ onions and a bag o’ crack- 
ers is all they want and a pinch o’ lard to 
their butter,’’ pronounced Mary Cassidy 
with scorn. ‘‘The whole town of ’em ’on’t 
be the worse of a dollar for steak the week 
round. They all go back and buy land in 
Canada, they spend no money here. See 
how well they forget their pocketbooks 
every Sunday for the collection. They do 
be very light too, they’ve more laugh than 
ourselves. ‘Tis myself’s getting old any- 
way, I don’t laugh much now.’’ 

‘*T like to see a pritty girl look fine,’’ 
said Mrs. Kilpatrick. ‘‘No, they don’t be 
young but once gr 

The mill bell rang, and there was a mo- 
ment’s hush of the jarring, racketing ma- 
chinery and a sudden noise of many feet 
trampling across the dry, hard pine floors. 
First came an early flight of boys bursting 
out of the different doors, and chasing one 
another down the winding stairs two steps 
at atime. The old sweepers, who had not 


quite reached the bottom, stood back against 
the wall for safety’s sake until all these had 


passed, then they kept on their careful 
way, the crowd passing them by as if they 
were caught in an eddy of the stream. Last 
of all they kept sober company with two or 
three lame persons and a cheerful delayed 
little group of new doffers, the children 
who minded bobbins in the weave-room and 
who were young enough to be tired and 
even timid. One of these doffers, a pale, 
pleasant-looking child, was all fluffy with 
cotton that had clung to her little dark 
plaid dress. When Mrs. Kilpatrick spoke 
to her she answered in a hoarse voice that 
appealed to one’s sympathy. You felt that 
the hot room and dry cotton were to blame 
for such hoarseness; it had nothing to do 
with the weather. 

‘‘Where are you living now, Maggie, 
dear?’’ the old woman asked. 

‘*I’m in Callahan’s yet, but they won't 
keep me after to-day,’’ said the child. 
‘*There’s a man wants to get board there, 
they’re changing round in the rooms and 
they’ve no place for me. Mis’ Callahan 
couldn’t keep me ‘less I'd get my pay 
raised. *’ 

Mrs. Kilpatrick gave a quick glance at 


“Mary Cassidy. 
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‘‘Come home with me 
then, till yez get a bite o’ dinner, and we'll 
talk about it,’’ she said kindly to the child. 
‘*I’d a wish for company the day.’’ 

The two old companions had locked their 
brooms into a three-cornered closet at the 
stair-foot and were crossing the mill yard 
together. They were so much slower than 
the rest that they could only see the very 
last of the crowd of mill people disappear- 
ing along the streets and into the boarding- 
house doors. It was late autumn, the elms 
were bare, one could see the whole village 
of Farley, all its poverty and lack of beauty, 
at one glance. The large houses looked as 
if they belonged to a toy village, and had 
been carefully put in rows by,a childish 
hand; it was easy to lose all sense of size 
in looking at them. A cold wind was blow- 
ing bits of waste and paper high into the 
air; now and then a snowflake went swiftly 
by like a courier of winter. Mary Cassidy 
and Mrs. Kilpatrick hugged their old wool- 
en shawls closer about their round shoul- 
ders, and the little girl followed with 
short steps alongside. 


Il. 


The agent of the mills was a single man, 
keen and business-like, but quietly kind to 
the people under his charge. Sometimes, 
in times of peace, when one looks among 
one’s neighbors wondering who would make 
the great soldiers and leaders if there came 
a sudden call to war, one knows with a 
flash of recognition the presence of military 
genius in such amanashe. The agent 
spent his days in following what seemed to 
many observers to be only a dull routine, 
but all his steadiness of purpose, all his 
simple intentness, all his gifts of strategy 
and powers of foresight, and of turning an 
interruption into an opportunity, were 
brought to bear upon this dull routine with 
a keen pleasure. A man in his place must 
know not only how to lead men, but how 
to make the combination of their force with 
the machinery take its place as a factor in 
the business of manufacturing. To master 
workmen and keep the mills in running 
order and to sell the goods successfully in 
open market is as easy to do badly as it is 
difficult to do well. 

The agent’s father and mother, young 
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people who lived for a short time in the 
village, had both died when he was only 
three years old, and between that time 
and his ninth year he had learned almost 
everything that poverty could teach, being 
left like little Maggie to the mercy of his 
neighbors. He remembered with a grateful 
heart those who were good to him, and told 
him of his mother, who had married for 
love but unwisely. Mrs. Kilpatrick was 
one of these old friends, who said that his 
mother was a lady, but even Mrs. Kilpat- 
rick, who was a walking history of the Cor- 
poration, had never- known his mother’s 
maiden name, much less the place of her 
birth. The first great revelation of life 
had come when the nine-years-old boy had 
money in his hand to pay his board. He 
was conscious of being looked at with a 
difference; the very woman who had been 
hardest to him and let him mind her babies 
all the morning when he, careful little soul, 
was hardly more than a baby himself, and 
then pushed him out into the hungry street 
at dinner time, was the first one who beck- 
oned him now, willing to make the most of 
his dollar and a quarter a week. It seemed 
easy enough to rise from uttermost poverty 
and dependence to where one could set his 
mind upon the highest honor in sight, that 
of being agent of the mills,or to work one’s 
way steadily to where such an honor was 
grasped at thirty-two. Every year the 
horizon had set its bounds wider and wider, 
until the mills of Farley held but a small 
place in the manufacturing world. There 
were offers enough of more salary and higher 
position from those who came to know the 
agent, but he was part of Farley itself, and 
had come to care deeply about his neigh- 
bors, while a larger mill and salary were not 
exactly the things that could tempt his 
It was but a lonely life for a 
man in the old agent’s quarters where one 
of the widows of the Corporation, a woman 
who had been brought up in a gentleman’s 
house in the old country, kept house .for 
him with a certain show of propriety. Ever 
since he was a boy his room was never with- 
out its late evening light, and books and 
hard study made his chief companionship. 


ambition. 


As Mrs. Kilpatrick went heme hoiding 
little Maggie by the hand that windy noon, 


the agent was sitting in the company’s 
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counting-room with one of the directors and 
largest stockholders, and they were just end- 
ing a long talk about the mill affairs. The 
agent was about forty years old now and 
looked fifty. He had a pleasant smile, 
but one saw it rarely enough, and just nov: 
he looked more serious than usual. 

‘*T am very glad to have had this long 
talk with you,’’ said the old director. 
‘*You do not think of any other recom- 
mendations to be made at the meeting next 
week?”’ 

The agent grew a trifle paler and glanced 
behind him to be sure that the clerks had 
gone to dinner. 

‘*Not in regard to details,’’ he answered 
gravely. ‘‘There is one thing which I see 
to be very important. You have seen the 
books, and are clear that nine per cent. 
dividend can easily be declared?’ 

‘*Very creditable, very creditable, ’’agreed 
the director; he had recognized the agent's 
ability from the first and always upheld 
him generously. ‘‘I mean to propose a 
special vote of thanks for your management. 
There isn’t a minor corporation in New 
England that stands so well to-day.’’ 

The agent listened. ‘‘We had some ad- 
vantages, partly by accident and partly by 
lucky foresight,’’ he acknowledged. ‘‘I 
am going to ask your backing in something 
that seems to me not only just but impor- 
tant. I hope that you will not declare above 
a six per cent. dividend at that directors’ 
meeting; at the most, seven per cent.,’’ he 
said. 

‘*What, what!’’ exclaimed the listener. 
‘*No, sir!’’ 

The agent left his desk-chair and stood 
before the old director as if he were plead- 
ing for himself. A look of protest and dis- 
appointment changed the elder man’s face 
and hardened it a little, and the agent 
saw it. 

‘*You know the general condition of the 
people here,’’ he explained humbly. ‘‘I 
have taken great pains to keep hold of the 
best that have come here; we can depend 
upon them now and upon the quality of 
their work. They made no resistance when 
we had to cut down wages two years ago; 
on the contrary, they were surprisingly rea- 
sonable, and you know that we shut down 
for several weeks at the time of the alter- 
ations. We have never put their wages 
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back as we might easily have done, and I 
happen to know that a good many families 
have been able to save little or nothing. 
Some of them have been working here for 
three generations.. They know as well as 
you and I and the books do when the mills 
are making money. Now I wish that we 
could give them the ten per cent. back 
again, but in view of the general depres- 
sion perhaps we can’t do that except in the 
way I mean. I think that next year we're 
going to have a very hard pull to get along, 
but if we can keep back three per cent., 
or even two, of this dividend we can not 
only manage to get on without a shut-down 
or touching our surplus, which is quite 
small enough, but I can have some painting 
and repairing done in the tenements. 
They've needed it for a long time 

The old director to his feet. 
‘*Aren’t the stockholders going to have any 
rights then?’*? he demanded. ‘** Within fif- 
teen years we have had three years when 
we have passed our dividends, but the oper- 


sprang 


atives never can lose a single day's pay !"’ 
before my the 
‘*‘We have averaged nearly 


‘*That was time,’’ said 


agent, quietly. 


six and a half per cent. a year taking the 
last twenty years together, and if you go 
back 
This has always been a paying property; 
and 


farther the average is even larger. 


we've got our new machinery now, 
everything in the mills themselves is just 
where we want it. I look for far better times 
after this next year, but the market is 
glutted with goods of our kind, and noth- 
ing is going to be gained by cut-downs and 
Still, I can 
keep things going one way and another, 
making yarn and so on,’’ he said plead- 
“T should like to feel that we had 
I believe that we 


forcing lower-cost goods into it. 


ingly. 
this extra surplus. 
it to our operatives. *’ 

The director had walked heavily to the 
window and put his hands deep into his 
He had an angry sense that 


owe 


side-pockets. 
the agent's hands were in his pockets too. 

‘‘T've got some pride about that nine per 
cent., sir,’’ he said loftily to the agent. 
have I,*’ said the agent, and the 
two men looked each other in the face. 

‘IT acknowledge my duty to the stock- 
holders, ** said the younger man presently. 
‘*T have tried to remember that duty ever 
since T took the mills eight years ago, but 


‘So 
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we've got an excellent body of operatives, 
and we ought to keep them. I want to 
show them .this next year that we value 
their help. If times aren’t as bad as we 
fear we shall still have the money 

‘‘Nonsense. They think they own the 
mills now,’’ said the director, but he was 
uncomfortable, in spite of believing he was 
right. ‘‘Where’s my hat? I must have my 
luncheon now,and afterward there'll hardly 
be time to go down and look at the new 
power-house with you—TI must be off on the 
quarter-to-two train. ”? 

The agent led the 
There was no use in saying anything more 
and he knew it. As they walked along 
they met old Mrs. Kilpatrick returning 
from her brief noonday meal with little 
Maggie, childish face was radiant. 
The recognized one of the di- 
rectors and dropped him a decent curtsey 
as she had been taught to salute the gentry 


sighed" and way. 


whose 
old woman 


sixty years before. 
The director returned the salutation with 
much politeness. This was really a pleas 
ant incident, and he took a silver half dol 
lar from his pocket and gave it to the little 
girl before he went on. 
‘*Kape it safe, darlin’,’’ 
vet. 


old 


be 


the 
Don't 
spending all your money in swecties; 
a very cold world to them that haves no 


said 
woman; ‘‘you'll need it 
"tis 


pince in their pocket.”’ 

The child looked up at Mrs. Kilpatrick 
apprehensively; then the sunshine of hope 
broke out again through the cloud. 

‘‘Tam going to save fine till I buy a 
house, and you me'll live 
gether, Mrs. Kilpatrick, and have a lovely 
coal fire all the time.”’ 

‘*Faix, Maggie, I have always thought 
some day I'd kape a pig and live pritty 
said Mrs. Kilpatrick: 
in Number 
has and 


and there to- 


in me own house,”’ 
‘**But I'm the old 
Two. ‘Tis a worrld where 
more wants,’ she added with a sigh. ‘'I 
the Lord 
be praised, and a bitteen more beside. | 
wouldn't that if Father Daley was 
as croping as some.’ 

**Mis’ Mullin does always be 
‘bout Father Daley having all the collec 
adrift 


sweeper yet 
some 
got-the manes for a good buryin’, 
have 
scolding 
tions,*’ ventured Maggie, somewhat 
in so great a subject. 

then!’ the 


‘*She’s no right exclaimed 
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“THE AGENT 


woman angrily; ‘‘she’ll get no luck to 
vrudging her pince that way. *Tis hard 


vork anny priest would have to kape the 
likes of hersilf from being haythens alto- 


rethey 


There was a nine per cent. annual divi- 
lend declared at the directors’ meeting the 
next week, with considerable applause from 
and sincere congratulations to 
Ile looked 
than usual, and several persons pres- 
had asked in. private, 
After the 


the board 


we agent thinner and more 
sober 


aid he 
the 


en whose 


reason. 


knew very well 


WAS SITTING 


ALONI 


mecting was over the senior director, and 
largest stockholder, shook hands with him 
warmly. 

‘**About that matter you suggested to me 
the other day,’’ he and the 
looked up eagerly. ‘“‘I consulted 
of our board in regard to the propriety of 
it before we came down, but they all agreed 


said, agent 


several 


with me that it was no use to cross a bridge 
until you come to it look a little 
better, and the operatives will share in the 
mill that declares 
nine per cent. this year. I hope that we 
shall be able to run the mills with at worst 


Times 


accession of credit to a 
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only a moderate cut-down, and they may 
think themselves very fortunate when so 
many hands are being turned off every- 
where. ”’ 

The agent’s face grew dark. ‘‘I hope 
that times will take a better turn,’’ he 
managed to say. 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ answered the director. 
‘*Good-bye to you, Mr. Agent! J am not 
sure of seeing you again for some time,’’ he 
added with unusual kindliness. ‘‘I am 
an old man now to be hurrying round to 
board meetings and having anything to do 
with responsibilities like these. My sons 
must take their turn.’’ 

There was an eager protest from the lis- 
teners, and presently the busy group of men 
disappeared on their way to the train. A 
nine per cent. dividend naturally made the 
Farley Manufacturing Company’s stock go 
up a good many points, and word came 
presently that the largest stockholder and 
one or two other men had sold out. Then 
the stock ceased to rise, and winter came 
on apace, and the hard times which the 
agent had foreseen came also. 


IIL. 


One noon in early March there were 
groups of men and women gathering in the 
Farley streets. For a wonder, nobody was 
hurrying toward home and dinner was 
growing cold on some of the long boarding- 
house tables. 

‘*They might have carried us through the 
cold weather; there’s but a month more of 
it,’’ said one middle-aged man sorrowfully. 

‘*They’ll be talking to us about economy 
now, them big thinkers; they’ll 
say we ought to learn how to save; they 
always begin about that quick as the work 
said a youngish woman angrily. 
was better dressed than most of the 
about her and had the keen, im- 
patient look of a leader. **They’ll say that 
manufacturing is going to the dogs, and 


Pr) 


some o’ 


stops, 
She 


group 


capital’s in worse distress than labor 
‘*How is it those big railroads get along? 
They can‘t shut down, there’s none o’ them 
stops; they cut down sometimes when they 
have to, but they don’t turn off their help 
this way,*’ complained somebody else. 
‘*Faith then! they don’t know what jus- 
tice is. They talk about their justice all so 
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fine,’’ said a pale-faced young Irishman— 
‘*justice is nine per cent. last year for the 
men that had the money and no rise at all 
for the men that did the work.’’ 

‘*They say the shut-down’s going to last 
all summer anyway. I’m going to pack 
my kit to-night,’’ said a young fellow who 
had just married and undertaken with un- 
usual pride and ambition to keep house. 
‘*The likes of me can’t be idle. But where 
to look for any work for a mule spinner, 
the Lord only knows!”’ 

Even the French were sobered for once 
and talked eagerly among themselves. Half- 
way down the street, in front of the French 
grocery, a man was haranguing his com- 
patriots from the top of a packing-box. 
Everybody was anxious and excited by the 
sudden news. No work after a week from 
to-morrow until times were better. There 
had already been a cut-down, the mills had 
not been earning anything all winter. The 


agent had hoped to keep on for at least two 
months longer, and then to make some 
scheme about running at half time in the 
summer, setting aside the present work for 
simple yarn-making. He knew well enough 


that the large families were scattered 
through the mill rooms and that: any pay 
would be a help. Some of the young men 
could be put to other work for the com- 
pany; there was a huge tract of woodland 
farther back among the hills where some 
timber could be got ready for shipping. 
His mind was full of plans and anxieties 
and the telegram that morning struck him 
like a blow. He had asked that he might 
keep the card-room prices up to where the 
best men could make at least six dollars 
and a half a week and was hoping fora 
straight answer, but the words on the yel- 
low paper seemed to dance about and make 
him dizzy. ‘‘Shut down Saturday 9th un- 
til times are better!’’ he repeated to him- 
self. *‘Shut down until times are worse here 
in Farley!’ 


The agent stood at the counting-room 
window looking out at the piteous, de- 
fenseless groups that passed by. He wished 
bitterly that his own pay stopped with the 
rest; it did not seem fair that he was not 
thrown out upon the world too. 

‘I don’t know what they’re going to do. 
They shall have the last cent I’ve saved be- 
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fore anybody suffers,’’ he said in his heart. 


3ut there were tears in his eyes when he 
saw Mrs. Kilpatrick go limping out of the 
She waited a moment for her con- 
stant companion, poor little Maggie the 
doffer, and they went away up the street 
toward their poor lodging holding each 
other fast by the hand. Maggie's father 
and grandfather and great-grandfather had 
all worked in the Farley mills; they had 
left no heritage but work behind them for 
this orphan child; they had never been 
able to save so much that a long illness, a 
prolonged old age, could not waste their 
slender hoards away. 


gate. 


IV. 


It would have been difficult for an outsider 
to understand the sudden plunge from 
decent comfort to actual poverty in this 
small milltown. Strange to say, it was upon 
the smaller families that the strain fell the 
worst in Farley, and upon men and women 
who had nobody to look to but themselves. 
Where a man had a large household of chil- 
dren and several of these were old enough 
to be at work, and to put aside their wages 
or pay for their board; where such a man 
was of a thrifty and saving turn and a 
ruler of his household like old James Dow 
in the cloth-hall, he might feel sure of a 
comfortable hoard and be fearless of a rainy 
day. But with a young man who worked 
single-handed for his wife and a little flock, 
or one who had an invalid to work for, that 
heaviest of burdens to the poor, the door 
seemed to be shut and barred against pros- 
perity, and life became a test of one’s power 
of endurance. : 


The agent went home late that noon from 
the counting-room. The street was nearly 
empty, but he had no friendly look or word 
for anyone whom he passed. Those who 
knew him well only pitied him, but it 
seemed to the tired man as if every eye 
must look at him with reproach. The long 
mill buildings of gray stone with their rows 
of deep-set windows wore a repellent look 
of strength and solidity. More than one 
man felt bitterly his own personal weakness 
as he turned to look at them. The ocean 
of fate seemed to be dashing him against 
their gray walls—what use was it to fight 


IgI 


Two great forces 
and happiness 


against the Corporation? 
were in opposition now, 
could come only from their serving each 
other in harmony. 

The stronger force of capital had with- 
drawn from the league; the weaker one, 
labor, was turned into an utter helplessness 
of idleness. There was nothing to be done; 
you cannot rebel against a shut-down, you 
can only submit. 

A week later the great wheel stopped 
early on the last day of work. Almost 
everyone left his special charge of ma- 
chinery in good order, oiled and cleaned 
and slackened with a kind of affectionate 
lingering care, for one person loves his ma- 
chine as another Even 
little Maggie pushed her bobbin-box into a 
safe place near the desk and 
tipped it up and dusted it out with a hand- 
ful of waste. At the foot of the long wind- 
ing stairs Mrs. Kilpatrick was putting away 
her broom, and she sighed as she locked the 
closet door; she had known hard times be- 
fore. ‘‘They’ll be wanting me with odd 
jobs ; we'll be after getting along some way, ’’ 
she said with satisfaction. 

‘*March is a long month, so it is—there’ll 
be plinty time for change before the ind of 
it,’? said Mary Cassidy hopefully. ‘‘The 
agent will be thinking whatever can he do; 
sure he’s very ingenious. Look at him 
how well he persuaded the directors to 
lave off wit’ making cotton cloth like 
everybody else, and catch a chance wit’ 
all these new linings and things! He’s 
done very well, too. There bees no sinse 
in a shut-down anny way, the looms and 
cards all suffers and the bands all slacks if 
they don’t get stiff. I'd sooner pay folks 
to tind their work whatever it cost.’’ 

‘* °Tis true for you,’’ agreed Mrs. Kil- 
patrick. 

‘*What'll ye do wit’ the shild, now she’s 
no chance of pay, any more?’’ asked Mary 
relentlessly, and poor Maggie’s eyes grew 
dark with fright as the conversation abruptly 
pointed her way. She sometimes waked 
up in misery in Mrs. Kilpatrick's warm bed, 
crying for fear that she was going to be sent 


loves his horse. 


overseer’s 


back to the poorhouse. 

‘*Maggie an’ me’s going to kape together 
awhile yet,’’ said the good old woman 
fondly. ‘‘She’s very handy for me, so she 
is. We ’on’t part with ’ach other whativer 
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befalls, so we ‘on't,’’ and Maggie looked 
up with a wistful smile, only half reassured. 
To her the shut-down seemed like the end 
of the world. 


Some of the French people took time by 
the forelock and boarded the midnight train 
that very Saturday with all their possessions. 
A little later two or three families departed 
by the same train, under cover of the dark- 
ness between two days, without stopping to 
pay even their house rent. These mysteri- 
ous flittings, like that of the famous Tartar 
tribe, roused a suspicion against their fel- 
low countrymen, but after a succession of 
such departures almost everybody else 
thought it far cheaper to stay among friends. 
It seemed as if at any moment the great mill 
wheels might begin to turn, and the bell 
begin to ring, but day after day the little 
town was still and the bell tolled the hours 
one after another as if it were Sunday. The 
mild spring weather came on and the women 
sat mending or knitting on the doorsteps. 
More people moved away; there were but 
few men and girls left now in the quiet 
boarding-houses, and the spare tables were 
stacked one upon another at the end of the 
rooms. When planting-time came, word 
was passed about the Corporation that the 
agent avas going to portion out a field that 
belonged to him a little way out of town on 
the South road, and let every man who had 
a family take a good-sized piece to plant. 
He also offered seed potatoes and garden 
seeds free to anyone who would come and 
ask for them at his house. The poor are 
very generous to each other, as a rule, and 
there was much borrowing and lending from 
house to house, and it was wonderful how 
long the people seemed to continue their 
usual fashions of life without distress. Al- 
most everybody had saved a little bit of 
money and some had saved more; if one 
cculd no longer buy beefsteak he could still 
buy flour and potatoes, and a bit of pork 
lent a pleasing flavor, to content an idle 
man who had nothing to do but to stroll 
about town. 


¥: 


One night the agent was sitting alone in 
his large, half-furnished house. Mary Moy- 


nahan, his housekeeper, had gone up to the 
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church. There was a timid knock at the 
door. 

There were two persons waiting, a short, 
thick-set man and a pale woman with dark, 
bright eyes who was nearly a head taller 
than her companion. 

‘*Come in, Ellen; I’m glad to see you,’ 
said the agent. ‘*‘Have you got your wheel- 
barrow, Mike?’’ Almost all the would-be 
planters of the field had come under cover 
of darkness and contrived if possible to 
avoid each other. 

‘* *Tisn’t the potatoes we’re after asking, 
sir,’’ said Ellen. She was always spokes- 
woman, for Mike had an impediment in his 
speech. ‘‘The childher come up yisterday 
and got them while you’d be down at the 
counting - room. ‘Twas Mary Moynahan 
saw to them. We do be very thankful to 
you, sir, for your kindness. ”’ 

‘*Come in,’’ said the agent, seeing there 
was something of consequence to be said. 
Ellen Carroll and he had worked side by 
side many a long day when they were young. 
She had been a noble wife to Mike, whose 
poor fortunes she had gladly shared for sake 
of his good heart, though Mike now and then 
paid too much respect to his often infirm- 
ities. There was a slight flavor of whisky 
now on the evening air, but it was a seri- 
ous thing to put on your Sunday coat and 
go up with your wife to see the agent. 

‘*We'’ve come wanting to talk about any 
chances there might be with the mill,’’ 
ventured Ellen timidly, as she stood in the 
lighted room; then she looked at Mike for 
reassurance. ‘*We're very bad off, you 
see,’’ she wenton. ‘‘Yes, sir, I got them 
potaties, but I had to bake a little of them 
for supper and more again the day, for our 
breakfast. I don’t know whatever we'll 
do whin they’re gone. The poor chil- 
dren does be entreating me for them, Dan!’’ 

The mother’s eyes were full of tears. It 
was very seldom now that anybody called 
the agent by his christian name; there was 
a natural reserve and dignity about him, 
and there had come a definite separation 
between him and most of his old friends in 
the two years while he had managed to go 
to the School of Technology in Boston. 

‘*Why didn’t yoy let me know it was bad 
as that?’’ he asked. ‘‘I don’t mean that any- 
body here should suffer while I’ve got a 
cent.’ 




















‘The folks don't like to be begging, 
sir,’’ said Ellen sorrowfully, ‘*but there’s 
does be in trouble. They'd 
ought to when the mills shut 
down, but for nobody knows where to go. 
ain’t like them big towns where a 
man’d pick up something else todo. I 


lots of them 


eae) 


away 


Farley 


says to Mike: ‘Come, Mike, let’s go up 
after dark and tark to Dan; he'll help us 
out if he can,’ says I——’’ 

Sit down, Ellen,’’ said the agent 


kindly, as the poor woman began to cry. 


He made her take the armchair which 
weave-room girls had given him at 


the 
| She sat there 


and try- 


Christmas two years before. 


covering her face with her hands, 
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pride to see the little gerrls go looking as 
well asanny, and we've worked very steady, 
but there’s so manny of us we've had to 
pay rint for a large tenement and we'd only 
dollars and a little more 
the shut-down was. the likes of us 
has a right to earn more than our living, 
ourselves being so willing-hearted. ‘Tis a 
long time now that Mike’s been steady. 
We always had the pride to hope we'd own 
a house ourselves, and a pieceen o° land, 
but I’m thankful now 
we've no chances to pay taxes now.”* 


seventeen when 


Sure 


‘tis as well for us; 


Mike made a desperate effort to speak as 
his wife faltered and began to cry again, 
and seeing his distress forgot her own, and 













back her 


sobs and go quietly on 


ing to keep 


with what she had to 
Say Mike was sitting 


icross the room with his 


back to the wall anxiously 


twirling his hat round 
ind round. ‘‘ Yis, we're 
very bad off.’’ he con- 
trived to say after much 
futile stammering. ‘‘All 


the folks in the Corpo- 


ration, but Mr. Dow, has 


vot great bills run up 
now at the stores, and 
thim that had money 
saved has lint to thim 
that hadn’t—'twill be 


long enough before any- 
Whin the 
mills starts up we'll have 


body "s free. 


to spind for everything 


at once. The children 
is very hard on their 
clothes and they're all 
dropping to pieces. I 


thought I'd have every- 


thing new for them this 
spring, they do be grow- 
ing so I minds them 
and patches them the 
best I can.’’ And again 
Ellen was overcome by 
tears ‘‘Mike an’ me’s 


always been conthrivin’ 
how would we get some- 
thing laid up, so if anny 
one would die or be 


Drawn y 


sick we'd be equal Sa 


0. Smali 


but we’ve had great 


“THEY STOPPED FOR 








4 BIT OF FRIENDLY TALK.” 
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supplied the halting words. ‘‘He wants 
to know if there’s anny work he could get, 
some place else than Farley. Himself’s 
been sixteen years now in the picker, first 
he was one of six and now he is one of the 
four since you got the new machines, 
yourself knows it well.’’ 

The agent knew about Mike; he looked 
compassionate as he shook his head. ‘‘Stay 
where you are, fora while at any rate. Things 
may look a little better, it seems tome. We 
will start up as soon as anyone does. I'll 
allow you twenty dollars a month after this; 
here are ten to start with. No, no, I’ve got 
no one depending on me and my pay is 
going on. I’m glad to share it with my 
friends. Tell the folks to come up and see 
me, Ahern and Sullivan and Michel and 
your brother Con; tell anybody you know 
who is really in distress. You’ve all stood 
by me!’’ 

‘* °Tis all the lazy ones ’ould be coming 
if we told on the poor boy,’’ said Ellen 
gratefully, as they hurried home. ‘‘Ain’t 
he got the good heart? ye’d ought to be 
very discrate, Mike!’ and Mike agreed by 
a most impatient gesture, but by the time 
summer had begun to wane the agent was a 
far poorer’ man than when it had begun. 
Mike and Ellen Carroll were only the 
leaders of a sorrowful procession that 
sought his door evening after evening. 
Some asked for help who might have done 
without it, but others were saved from 
actual want. There were a few men who 
got work among the farms, but there was 
little steady work. The agent made the 
most of odd jobs about the mill yards and 
contrived somehow or other to give almost 
every household a lift. The village looked 
more and more dull and forlorn, but in 
August, when a traveling show ventured 
to give a performance in Farley, the Cor- 
poration hall was filled as it seldom was 
filled in prosperous times. This made the 
agent wonder, until he followed the crowd of 
workless, sadly idle men and women into 
the place of entertainment and looked at 
them with a sudden comprehension that 
they were spending their last cent for a 
little cheerfulness. 


VI. 
The agent was going into the counting- 
room one day when he met old Father 
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Daley and they stopped for a bit of friendly 
talk. 

‘*Could you come in for a few minutes, 
sir?’’ asked the younger man. ‘‘There’s 
nobody in the counting-room.”’ 

The busy priest looked up at the weather- 
beaten clock in the mill tower. 

‘**T can,’’ he said. ‘‘ ’Tis not so late as I 
thought. We'll soon be having the mail.’’ 

The agent led the way and brought one 
of the directors’ comfortable chairs from 
their committee-room. Then he spun his 
own chair face-about from before his desk 
and they sat down. It was a warm day in 
the middle of September. The windows 
were wide open on the side toward the river 
and there was a flicker of light on the ceil- 
ing from the sunny water. The noise of 
the fall was loud and incessant in the room. 
Somehow one never noticed it very much 
when the mills were running. 

‘*How are the Duffys?’’ asked the agent. 

‘*Very bad,’’ answered the old priest 
gravely. ‘‘The doctor sent for me—he 
couldn’t get them to take any medicine. 
He says that it isn’t typhoid; only a low 
fever among them from bad food and want 
of care. That tenement is very old and bad, 
the drains from the upper tenement have 
leaked and spoiled the whole west side of 
the building. I suppose they never told 
you of it?’’ 

‘*T did the best I could about it last 
spring,’’ said the agent. ‘‘They were 
afraid of being turned out and they hid it 
for that-reagon. The company allowed me 
something for repairs as usual and I tried 
to get more; you see I spent it all before I 
knew what a summer was before us. What- 
ever I have done since I have paid for, ex- 
cept what they call legitimate work and care 
of property. Last year I put all Maple 
Street into first-rate order—and meant to 
go right through the Corporation. I’ve 
done the best I could,’’ he protested with 
a bright spot of color in his cheeks. ‘‘Some 
of the men have tinkered up their tene- 
ments and I have counted it toward the rent, 
but they don’t all know how to drive a 
nail.’’ 

‘* 'Tis true for you; you have done the 
best you could,’’ said the priest heartily, 
and both the men were silent, while the 
river, which was older than they and had 
seen a whole race of men disappear before 
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they came—the river took this opportunity 
to speak louder than ever. 

‘‘T think that manufacturing prospects 
look a little brighter,’’ said the agent, 
wishing to be cheerful. ‘‘There are some 
good orders out, but of course the buyers 
can take advantage of our condition. " The 
treasurer writes me that we must be firm 
about not starting up until we are sure of 
business on a good paying margin.’’ 

‘*Like last year’s?’’ asked the priest, who 
was resting himself in the armchair. There 
was a friendly twinkle in his eyes. 

‘*Like last year’s,’’ answered the agent. 
‘*T worked like two men, and I pushed the 
mills hard to make that large profit. I saw 
there was trouble coming, and I told the 
directors and asked for a special surplus, 
but I had no idea of anything like this.’’ 

‘*Nine per cent. in these times was too 
good a prize,’’ said Father Daley, but the 
twinkle in his eyes had suddenly disap- 
peared. 

‘*You won’t get your new church fora 
long time yet,’’ said the agent. 

‘*No, no,’’ said the old man impatiently. 
‘‘T have kept the foundations going as well 
as I could, and the talk, for their own sakes. 
It gives them something to think about. I 
took the money they gave me in collections 
and let them have it back again for work. 
*Tis well to lead their minds,’’ and he 
gave a quick glance at the agent. ‘‘ ’Tis 
no pride of mine for church-building and 
uo good credit with the bishop I'm after. 
Young men can be satisfied with those 
things, not an old priest like me that prays 
to be a father to his people.”’ 

Father Daley spoke as man speaks to man, 
straight out of an honest heart. 

‘‘I see many things now that I used to 
be blind about long ago,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
may take a man who comes over, him and 
his wife. They fall upon good wages and 
their heads are turned with joy. They’ve 
been hungry for generations back and they’ ve 
always seen those above them who dressed 
fine and lived soft, and they want a taste 
of luxury too; they’re bound to satisfy 
themselves. So they'll spend and spend 
and have beefsteak for dinner every day 
just because they never had enough before, 
but they’d turn into wild beasts of selfish- 
ness, most of ’em, if they had no check. 
Tis there the church stepsin. ‘Remem- 
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ber your Maker and do Him honor. in His 
house of prayer,’ says she. ‘Be self-deny- 
ing, be thinking of eternity and of what’s 
sure to come!’ And you will join with 
me in believing that it’s never * those who 
have given most to the church who 
come first to the ground in a hard time like 
this. Show me a good church and I'll 
show you a thrifty people.’’ Father Daley 
looked eagerly at the agent for sympathy. 

‘*You speak the truth, sir,’’ said the 
agent. ‘‘Those that give most are always 
the last to hold out with honest independ- 
ence and the first to do for others.”’ 

‘*Some priests may have plundered their 
parishes for pride’s sake; there’s no saying 
what is in poor human nature,’’ repeated 
Father Daley earnestly. ‘‘God forgive us 
all for unprofitable servants of Him and 
His church. I believe in saying more about 
prayer and right living, and less about col- 
lections, in God’s house, but it’s the giving 
hand that’s the rich hand all the world 
over.”’ 

‘*T don’t think Ireland has ever sent us 
over many misers; Saint Patrick must have 
banished them all with the snakes,’’ sug- 
gested the agent with a grim smile. The 
priest shook his head and laughed a little 
and then both men were silent again in the 
counting-room. 

The mail train whistled noisily up the 
road and came into the station at the 
end of the empty street, then it rang its 
loud bell and puffed and whistled away 
again. 

‘*T’ll bring your mail over, sir,’’ said the 
agent, presently. ‘Sit here and rest your- 
self until I come back and we'll walk home 
together.”’ 

The leather mail-bag looked thin and flat 
and the leisurely postmaster had nearly dis- 
tributed its contents by the time the agent 
had crossed the street and reached the 
office. His clerks were both off on a long 
holiday ; they were brothers and were glad 
of the chance to take their vacations to- 
gether. They had been on lower pay; there 
was little to do in the counting-room— 
hardly anybody’s time to keep or evena 
letter to write. 

Two or three loiterers stopped the agent 
to ask him the usual question if there were 
any signs of starting up; an old farmer who 
sat in his long wagon before the post-office 


. 
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asked for news too, and touched his hat 
with an awkward sort of military salute. 

‘*Come out to our place and stop a few 
days,’’ he said kindly. ‘*‘You look kind 
of pinched up and bleached out, Mr. 
Agent; you can’t be needed much here.’’ 

‘*T wish I could come,”*’ said the agent, 
stopping again and looking up at the old 
man with a boyish, expectant face. Nobody 
had happened to think about him in just 
that way, and he was far from thinking 
about himself. ‘*I’ve got to keep an eye on 
the people that are left here; you see 
they've had a pretty hard summer.’’ 

‘*Not so hard as you have!’’ said the old 
man, as the agent went along the street. 
‘* You've never had a day of rest more than 
once or twice since you were born!”’ 

There were two letters and a pamphlet 
for Father Daley and a thin handful of cir- 
culars for the company. In busy times 
there was often all the mail matter that a 
clerk could bring. The agent sat down at 
his desk in the counting-room and the 
priest opened a thick foreign letter with 
evident pleasure. ‘‘ ’Tis from an old friend 
of mine; he’s in a monastery in France,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I only hear from him once a 
year,’’ and Father Daley settled himself 
in his armchair to read the close-written 
pages. As for the agent of the mills, he 
had quickly opened a letter from the treas- 
urer and was not listening to anything thet 
was said. 

Suddenly he whirled round in his desk 
chair and held out the letter to the priest. 
His hand shook and his face was as pale as 
ashes. 

‘*What is it? What's the matter?’’ cried 
the startled old man, who had hardly fol- 
lowed the first pious salutations of his own 
letter to their end. ‘Read it to me your- 
self, Dan; is there any trouble?’’ 

‘‘Orders—I’ve got orders to start up; 
we're going to start—I wrote them last 
week ’ 

But the agent had to spring up from his 
chair and go to the window next the river 
before he could steady his voice to speak. 
He thought it was the look of the moving 
water that made him dizzy. ‘*We’re going 
to start up the mills as soon as I can get 
things ready.*’ He turned to look up at 





the thermometer as if it were the most im- 


portant thing in the world; then the color 
rushed to his face and he leaned a moment 
against the wall. " 

‘‘Thank God!’’ said the old priest de- 
voutly. ‘‘Here, come and sit down, my 
boy. ‘‘Faith, but it’s good news, and I’m 
the first to get it from you.’’ 

They shook hands and were cheerful to- 
gether; the foreign letter was crammed into 
Father Daley’s pocket, and he reached for 
his big cane. 

‘*Tell everybody as you go up the street, 
sir,’’ said Dan. ‘‘I’ve got a hurricane of 
things to see to; I must go the other way 
down to the storehouses. Tell them to 
pass the good news about town as fast as 
they can; ‘twill hearten up the women.’’ 
All the anxious look had gone as if by magic 
from the agent’s face. 


Two weeks from that time the old mill 
bell stopped tolling for the slow hours of 
idleness and rang out loud and clear for the 
housekeepers to get up, and rang for break- 
fast, and later still for all the people to go 
in to work. Some of the old hands were 
gone for good and new ones must be broken 
in in their places, but there were many famil- 
iar faces to pass the counting-room windows 
into the mill yard. There were French fam- 
ilies which had reappeared with surprising 
promptness, Michel and his pretty daugh- 
ter were there, and a household of cousins 
who had come to the next tenement. The 
agent stood with his hands in his pockets 
and nodded soberly to one group after 
another. It seemed to him that he had 
never felt so happy in his life. 

‘*Jolly-looking set this morning,’’ said 
one of the clerks whose desk was close be- 
side the window; he was a son of one of 
the directors, who had sent him to the 
agent to learn something about manufactur- 
ing. 

‘*They’ve had a bitter hard summer that 
you know nothing about,’’ said the agent 
slowly. 

Just then Mrs. Kilpatrick and old Mary 
Cassidy came along, and little Maggie was 
withthem. She had got back her old chance 
at doffing and the hard times were over. 
They all smiled with such blissful satisfac- 
tion that the agent smiled too, and even 
waved his hand. 
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THE 


LAST THROW. 


By WINGROVE BATHON. 


(¥ a point of land formed by a curve 

of the Mississippi River, in the Parish 
of St. John, in Louisiana, stood a broad, 
low, white mansion, two stories in height, 


sufficiently far back from the river to 
allow from its veranda a commanding 
view of the ‘‘Father of Waters.’’ The 


eye in following the course of the sweeping 
curve at this point received in each glance 
the picturesque panorama of miles upon 
miles of sugar plantations belonging to the 
estate of which the house was a part, and 
from the water to the marble steps of the 
residence, lining both sides of the driveway 
to the river landing, a well-kept lawn 
stretched away in a gradual ascent, broken 
here and there by a laurel or a pine 
with the usual clump of palmettos at its 
foot. 

The sun had set and the Venetian blinds 
of the house, having survived their useful- 
ness for the day, were drawn up to allow 
every possible breath of air to waft in 
through the open windows, carrying with 
each one a wave of perfume when the 
wandering breeze stirred the magnolia grove 
at the side of the house. 


The piace, arrayed for a festival, had 
lights gleaming from every window of the 
residence and Chinese lanterns from every 
tree around it. Garlands of roses were 
strung along the posts of the verandas and 
the window-shutters, and the steps were 
banked with a mass of jasmine in all its 
evening glory. 

At the foot of the grassy slope, at the 
river landing, the north-bound packet was 
awaiting the disembarkation of passengers, 
the majority of whom started for the house 
amid quick jests and general laughter as 
soon as they landed. 

As the boat swung out into the stream 
again on its trip up the river, two horse- 
men came within view on the river path 
from the landing below, and reined in as 
they caught sight of the gaily decorated 
house and the laughing crowd. 

‘‘Well, Vernon,’’ said one 
‘*home again, eh?”’ 

‘*Yass, Julian, ‘home again,’ but Ah’m 
afraid it’s a sad home-comin’ foh yo’, old 
chap.”’ 

‘*Howso? Ah come home toe a weddin’. 
Thet’s gay enough, suahly.’’ 


of them, 
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‘*Don’ jes’, Julian, please. 
feel up toe it.”’ 

‘*Well, then, we won’ joke. 
down an’ talk a li’l.’’ 

‘Talk? This is no time 
this is thuh time toe act.”’ 

*‘Ah know, ’’ said the other, dismounting 
and tying his horse to a tree, **but if yo'll 
get down off thet horse, Vernon, an’ lis’en 
toe me a few minutes, Ah’! be obliged toe 
yo’. Ah-am in need of a li’! advice.’’ 

‘* Yass, Ah suppose yo’ ah, Julian,’’ his 
companion replied, with a sigh and a 
He dismounted and fastened his 
horse, and added, with a vicious cut of his 
whip, ‘‘Ah’m certainly sorry mah name is 
Vernon Houston an’ thet yo’ evah mah’d 
mah sistah.’’ 

‘*‘Who would yo’ 
Delgarde?*’ 

‘*No, Ah don’ wan’ toe change places 
with yo’, eithah; but this is what Ah 
call a nasty position.’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s not too bad, not too bad,”’ 
was the sententious reply. 

‘It could not be much wohse.”’ 

‘*Yass, it could. Ah might hev returned 
toe find mah wife had mah’'d some one else, 
instead of simply bein’ about toe marry 


Ah hahdly 
Le’s get 


foh talkin’, 


groan. 


rathah be? Julian 


some one else.’ 

‘‘Ah wish Ah hed yo’ even disposition 
an’ steady nerves."’ 

‘*Yo' needn't. If yo’ hed yo’ might be 
what Ah am—a ruined gamblah.”’ 

** Well, yo’ may be, oh yo’ may hev been, 
a gamblah, but Ah question ve'y 
whethah yo’ ah ruined. , Look aroun’ yo’ at 
what Ah hev done with this place. Look at 
all thet sugah! Thuh crops from this place 
foh thuh las’ seven yeahs hev paid moh 
debts than any one man in Louisiana evah 
hed befoh! An’ they could do it again, if 
necessary. Yet yo’ pick out thet wohd 


much 


‘ruined.’ ”’ 

‘*Ah didn’ pick it out, old fellow. Ah’ve 
accustomed thinkin’ of 
mahse’f in thet character thet it jes’ slipped 
Ah am grateful toe yo’, really. But 
when Ah considah thet Ah hed so 
much moh, this place seems jes’ like thuh 
las’ picayune out of two bits. An’ it 
picayune place, too. It nevah amounted 
toe shucks. *’ 

‘If Ah had lived like Robinson Crusoe 
foh seven yeahs it seems toe me Ah would 


become so toe 


out. 


once 


is a 
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be powahful glad toe get back toe thuh 
place whah Ah was bohn, whah mah fathah 
was bohn, an’ whah mah gran’fathah was 
bohn, even if it was a picayune place !”’ 

‘‘Ah am glad. Aih’m almos’ cryin’, 
Ah’m so glad,’’ Delgarde answered, quite 
simply. 

‘*Then show it moh, mah deah fellow. 
Ah feel down-heahted enough now without 
youah makin’ it Ah hev done 
ev’ythin’ Ah could toe improve what li’l 
yo’ left of yo’ fohtune. A look at this 
place alone proves thet. It’s true Ah 
thought Ah was doin’ it foh mah  sistah, 
because, as Ah explained toe yo’, those 
sailohs of youahs from youah yacht swoh 
yo’ wuh drowned when thuh ‘Spaniard’ 
went down, but count a li’! in mah favoh, 
Julian, foh thuh thought thet we went toe 
school togethah an’ thet Ah was youah 
executoh.”’ 

‘*Ah do, 
which 


wohse. 


but 
hev 


Ah appreciate mos’ thet 
foh Marcia’s sake, 
because it is a great happiness toe me toe 


yo’ done 


fin’ she has not wanted foh 
all thuh worryin’ Ah hev 


come back an’ 
anythin’ aftah 
hed ovah it.’ 

‘‘Ah know. Ah know. An’ thuh only 
blot Ah hev on mah happiness to-day is 
thet yo’ should come back heah an’ fin’ 
huh about toe marry again.’’ 

‘*Well, she nevah loved me,’’ Delgarde 
answered moodily. 

‘*Ah hev heard yo" say thet befoh, even 
yeahs ago, befoh yo’ disappeahed, but Ah 
nevah believed it an’ Ah don’ believe it 
now.”* 

‘‘Ah know it is so. Lis’en, Vernon: 
Thuh night thuh ‘Spaniard’ went 
down Ah foun’ in thuh state-room Marcia 
once used one of huh old diaries which she 
must hev fohgotten oh los’, an’ Ah opened 
it an’ began toe read in it, thinkin’ toe 
fin’ even away down thah in thuh Pacific 
trace of mah love foh huh an’ thuh 
love she once-hed foh me, but Ah didn’— 
Ah foun’ in it nothin’ but expressions of 
huh and half-detined 


vey 


some 


weahiness of me 
longin’s toe be free.”’ 

‘Tempah, Ah suppose, aftah some fresh 
expeahience with youah dissipation. ’’ 

‘*Yo’ may right; Ah don’ know; 
but it seems toe me a woman would not 
take thuh trouble write such thin’s 
unless she felt an’ thought them.”’ 


be 


toe 
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‘*‘Puhhaps; but thuh bes’ advice Ah can 
give yo’ is toe go toe huh now an’ hev 
an explanation with huh. Tell.huh yo’ 
love huh. Tell huh toe fohgive yo’ foh 
thuh pas’ an’ toe look fohwahd toe thuh 
futuh. Tell huh thet all those habits of 
youahs thet once made huh so unhappy 
died a natuhal death down thah in thet 
islan’, as, Julian, they must hev done. 
Tell huh yo’ ah goin’ toe begin youah life 
ovah again. An’ do so, too. Yo’ cahn't 
blame huh much foh hevin’ been so dis- 
satisfied with yo’. Yo’ tried mah patience 
many a time, Ah know. Ah’m not re- 
proachin’ yo’, old fellow, but we may as 
well look thin’s in thuh face. But she 
loves yo’, Ah’m suah. Yo° know how 
much she once cahd foh yo’, an’ people 
don’ get ovah great passions easily. Yo’ 
hev nevah gotten ovah youahs an’ yo’ hed 
whatevah it was she wrote in huh diary toe 
help yo, if yo’ hed tried.”’ 

‘*Ah don’ blame huh a bit, because Ah 
believe thet mah dissipation killed what 
li'l regahd she evah hed foh me. When 
Ah foun’ thet diary at sea, thousan’s of 
away from huh, aftah 
quarreled with me, an’ ‘hed befoh me thuh 
evidence of what Ah hed always half be- 
lieved, Ah felt thet ev’ythin’ was ovah 
between me an’ huh, beyon’ thuh shadow 
of a doubt. An’ then thet stohm came up 
an’ mah yacht foundahed, an’ Ah give yo’ 
mah wohd, Vernon, Ah didn’ cah whethah 
thuh spah Ah clung toe foh two days 
aftahwahds lasted oh Ah may 
been ve’y much toe blame in thuh old days 
mah treatment of huh, but when thuh 
fevah of play came ovah me thuh blood 
thet moved through mah veins was mah 
fathah’s an’ mah gran’fathah’s, an’ Ah 
was not myse’f. But she nevah considahed 
thet: she nevah made any allowances; an’ 
make any now, an’ wouldn't if 
thuh time evah came again when she ought. 
Ah’m Julian Delgarde, neithah thuh best 
oh wohst of men, an’ so fah as beginnin’ 
mah life ovah again with a lot of good 
resolutions is concerned, Ah could do thet; 
anyone could; but Ah hev tried too often 
in thuh past toe control mah passions toe 
fool enough toe say now thet Ah’'ll 
control them in thuh futuh!"" 

‘Well, yo’ could try; thet’s all anyone 
could do.*’ 


miles jes’ she 


not. hev 


in 


she won’ 


be 
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‘‘Ah could try, mais oui, an’ Ah would, 
if thet was thuh only thin’ toe be considahed, 
but it is not. Thuh mos’ impohtant, thuh 
only impohtant thin’ with me is Marcia’s 
happiness. She does not cah foh me, thet 
Ah know. Ah thought so foh two yeahs 
befoh thuh yacht went down, an’ Ah hev 
known so since thet night. Aftahwahds, 
on thuh islan’, two or three times when Ah 
hed read pahts of thet diarY ovah again 
Ah ve’y neahly jumped back intoe thuh 
watah toe end it all. Thuh ve’y pahts thet 
cut me mos’ wuh thuh only pahts thet thuh 
watah hed left decipherable, an’ foh seven 
yeahs Ah’ve been readin’ them ovah, down 
thah in thuh Pacific, till they hev jes’ 
burned intoe mah soul, wohd by wohd. 
Ah’m almos’ sorry Ah was evah foun’ on 
thet islan’, an’ thet thuh dice Ah foun’ in 
mah pocket, an’ which Ah hev been playin’ 
with foh seven yeahs, hev nevah once in 
all thet time answahed ‘yass’ when Ah 
threw them, thah, fin’ out 
whethah Ah should give huh this famous 
release wanted. But no! Ah must 
be tohn with jealousy! Ah must live a 
solitahy life on a desert islan’ foh seven 
yeahs! Ah must come back heah at 
toe fin’ huh about toe become puffuckly 
happy with thuh man she has waited foh so 
long—an’ Ah, God help me, who love huh 
as much as she who cahd 
enough foh huh toe give mah life foh huh 
happiness, must arrive jes’ in time 
snatch thuh cup from huh lips as thuh 
crownin’ act of mah wuthless career! Foh 
two pins Ah’d get on mah horse again an’ 


down toe 


she 


las’ 


hates me, hev 


toe 


turn his head down-stream !’" 

‘*Nonsense. Yo’ will do nothin’ of thuh 
Marcia has waited seven yeahs foh 
Thet’s long enough, suahly. She 
is young an’ she has been lonely. Ah hev 
been with huh ve'y li’l, as Ah hev told yo’, 
because Ah hev always been ve’y busy with 


soht. 


yo". 


thuh affaihs of youah estate, as well as 
mah own plantations which take a great 
paht of mah time. Ah am convinced she 


is marryin’ because she is tiahed of livin’ 
alone, in fact she has admitted somethin’ 


like this toe me in huh lettahs. Ah 
hev not seen huh foh a month mahse’f, as 
Ah hed jes’ reached town from a trip No’th 
when Ah met yo’ on thuh street in New Or- 
leans this mawnin’. Don’ worry. Theah is 
ve’y li’l heaht in this weddin’, Ah know.’’ 
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‘It looks like it, does it not?’’ said 
Delgarde, bitterly, waving his hand toward 
the gay scene at the top of the slope. 

The sound of guitars and mandolins came 
clearly through the evening air and a wave 
of perfume from the flowers swept down 
to them on the breeze. 

‘*Meahly, appeahances, Houston 
swered, looking at his watch ; ‘‘come, le’s go. 
Leave thuh horses heah an’ we'll send foh 
them. 


” 


an- 


Le’s 
go in through 
thuh gyahden 
at thuh 
of thuh house 
an’ youah old 
It’s 
mine now, an’ 
Ah hev youah 
old 


above it. 


side 


study. 


rooms 
We 
can goupthuh 
li’ 


from 


staihcase 
thuh 
study an’ get 
upstaihs with- 
out bein’ seen, 
shave an’ 
Come 
on, le’s get it 
Yo’ 


ain’ afraid toe 


dress. 
ovah. 


meet yo’ own 
wife, ah yo’? 
Yo’ ah as pale 
as a ghost.’’ 
‘*Aham one. 
Thet’s what 
Ah feel badly 
But 
ahead, 
Ah’mready.*’ 
‘Steady 
youah nerves. 


about. 
staht 


Drawn by 
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‘* AH'M CERTAINLY SORKY THET 


Think toe yo’- 


se’f thet it is simply a cast of thuh dice.”’ 
**Oh!"" he said, stopping short; ‘*theah 
is a risk, then?’ 


‘‘No, of co’se not,’’ Houston replied, 
impatiently, ‘‘Ah only said’ thet toe calm 
Suppose theah was? Yo’ hev played 
foh lahge stakes often enough. Be calm, 


an’ come on, oh we shall not hev time toe 


yo’. 


dress. iy 


‘Yass, but Ah am not alone concerned 
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min’. 
He 
the 


mah 


Ah hev changed 
my islan 


laid his hand 


in this. 
Ah’m goin’ back 
walked back and 
bridle of his horse. 

‘*No, yo’ ah not!’’ Houston said, catch- 
ing his arm in a vise-like grip; ‘‘it’s too 
late now. Foh heaven's sake, Julian, don’ 
be a fool! Do yo’ suppose Ah would let 
huh marry him now, knowin’ yo’ ah alive? 
Ah see how yo’ ah suffahin’, Please don’ 
make me suf- 
fah with yo’, 
too !’* 

He dropped 
the bridle 
with a sigh. 

ye  ~h 
right, Ver- 
non,’ he an- 
swered. **Go 
on, Ah’m 
comin’.” 

He walked 
slowly up the 
slope in the 
gathering 
gloom, touch- 
ing a familiar 
bush here and 
there with a 
caressing 
hand, They 
reached the 
study and 
went through 
it unobserved, 
Delgarde 
smiling a 
greeting to 
each piece of 
furniture, and 
went on up 
the private 
staircase to the 
rooms above. 

‘*Now le’s dress,’’ Houston said; ‘‘Ah’ll 
bathe first an’ while yo’ ah dressin’ Ah’ll 
go an’ fin’ Marcia an’ prepah huh, an’ then 
Yo’ may weah 


toe 
on 


YO’ EVAH MAUH'D MAH SISTAH.” 


send huh in heah toe yo’. 
those clothes of mine laid out theah foh 
mah use. Ah hev othahs heah. It’s not 
thuh first time we hev wohn each othah’s 
clothes, is it, old fellow?’’ 

He put his arm around Delgarde affec- 


tionately. ‘‘But this is a nasty position, 
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Julian, isn’t it?’’ he continued. 
thet poh devil.’’ 

‘*‘Does he luv huh ve’y much, do yo’ 
think, Vernon?’’ 

‘*She says so. But it cahn’t be helped, 
so le’s get it ovah. Ah’m goin’ toe bathe 
an’ dress. Theah’s a pictuh of Marcia. 
She has not changed much, do yo’ think?’’ 

‘*No, ve’y li’l,’’ Delgarde answered, as 
he gazed at the picture, ‘‘excep’ she’s 
grown from a gyul toe a woman.’’ 

‘*Yass, so she has.’’ And then: ‘‘ Well, 
Ah’m goin’ now. Ah’ll be back in a li’l 
while, an’ then yo’ can hev thuh bath- 
room.”’ 

‘‘All right, Vernon. But hurry. 
anxious toe see huh again.’’ 

Houston went into the bath adjoining, 
and Delgarde began to walk up and down 
the room, stopping every little while to 
look at the picture again. 

‘‘Ah wondah how she'll take mah re- 
turn,’’ he said to himself aloud. ‘‘Bah!’’ 
he continued, ‘‘Ah’m a doubtah. Thet’s 
what gamblin’ does foh a man. But Ah’ll 
give up all thet soht of thin’ now.’’ 

He began to shave himself, humming a 
little air his wife had taught him in their 
courtship days. 

When Houston returned from his bath 
he dressed himself quickly and stood ready 
to go. y 

‘*Now stay right heah, Julian,’’ he said 
went toward the door; ‘‘Ah won’ 
send huh heah befoh half an houh, so as 
toe give yo’ plenty of time, but don’ go 
out of thuh rooms. Yo’ might be seen 
an’ recognized, yo’ know, an’ we don’ 
want any fuss oh excitement.’ 

‘All right, go ahead,’’ Delgarde replied, 
going into the bath as Houston left the 
rooms in search of his sister. 

In a few minutes he returned, and dressed 
himself in Houston’s evening clothes, and 
after looking at his wife’s picture again, 
glanced around for a comfortable chair. 
Almost every had some article of 
Houston’s discarded clothes on it. 

‘*Thet man must be a powahful lot of 
trouble toe his suhvants, ’’ he said to himself, 
as he picked up Houston’s riding-coat 
from an armchair and tossed it across the 
room to another resting-place. The coat fell 
short, and as it struck the side of the chair 
at which he had thrown it 


‘*Think of 


Ah’m 


as he 


one 


several letters 
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dropped from one of its pockets. Delgarde 
picked them up, and as he did so noticed 
that one of them was from his wife. 

‘‘Hm,’’ he said, thinking aloud, ‘‘a 
lettah from Marcia toe Vernon.  Pos’- 
mahked thuh 10th—seven days ago. 
Hm. Went toe New York an’ was foh- 
wahded back toe New Orleans. He mus’ 
hev jes’ gotten it this mawnin’. Ah 
wondah what it’s about.”’ 

He turned it-over and over. 

‘*Ah wondah if he’d min’ if Ah read it. 
No, of co’se he wouldn't. It’s from huh. 
Ah believe Ah will read it.’’ 

He walked over to the dressing-case near 
the light, and pulled the letter out of its 
envelope. 

‘*Well, Ah see mah name in it, anyhow,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Le’s see what she writes about 
me,’’ and continuing, he read, with a 
trembling hand: ‘* ‘Don’ evah mention 
Julian Delgarde toe me again!’ Why not, 
Ah wondah? 

‘*Le’s see why,’’ he added, and then 
began at the beginning, reading aloud. 

‘* *Yo’ hev asked me whethah Ah nevah 
think of *‘ poh Julian.”’ ‘Poh Julian,’ 
indeed! Ah do think of him, oh at least 
Ah hev thought of him, ve'’y often, but 
Ah try toe avoid it as much as possible. 
It seems toe me thet yo’ would hev spahd 
me thuh remembrance of thet man an’ his 
cruelties at this time, when Ah am about 
toe put him out of mah min’ fohevah. Ah 
do not regahd it as at all kind of yo’ toe 
recall his name at this time, an’ Ah write 
it an’ think of it, Ah hope, foh thuh las’ 
time in mah life. Pray let me try toe be 
happy. Ah hev had so li’l happiness in 
mah life thet Ah should hev thought yo’ 
would hev refrained from conjurin’ up 
thuh bittah scenes of thuh pas’ by any 
compahisons between this mah’ge an’ thet. 
Ah am glad toe say Ah nevah loved him 
aftah thuh first month of ouah mah’d life, 
when he proved himse’f such a misuhable 
wretch, great as mah passion may hev been 
befoh we wuh mah’d, an’ Ah hev frequently 
thanked God foh havin’ released me from 
He was without a spahk of 
feelin’ foh me. He gambled away his own 
fohtune an’ mos’ of mine so thet Ah was 
left foh a long time aftah his death without 
means toe suppoht thuh position Ah hed 
result of his 


his presence. 


been accustomed toe, as thuh 
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recklessness. An’ Ah shall nevah fohgive 
He was absolutely thuh mos’ selfish 
man Ah evah knew, an’ Ah hev nevah 
ceased toe regret thuh mistake Ah made in 
Don’ evah mention Julian 


him. 


marryin’ him. 
Delgarde toe me again!’ 

The letter dropped from his _nerveless 
‘*Aftah yeahs! An’ thet 
was written a week ago!’’ he ejaculated. 

Stunned and trembling, he sank into a 
chair opposite the dressing-case. He caught 
sight of the razor he had just used and 
became perfectly calm again as he murmured 
to his reflection in the glass, ‘*Julian Del- 
garde, Ah wouldn’ give two bits foh yo’ 


grasp. seven 


lease on life! 

‘*Oh, well,’* he continued, ‘‘what’s thuh 
difference? Who'll cah? She an’ 
Ah won’. Vernonmay. Ah wondah why 
he deceived Ah 
suppose foh what he mah 
good, but Ah’ll bet he 
time playin’ thuh peacemakah with huh. 
Thet razoh is a peacemakah wuth a dozen 
of him. Ah‘ll hev toe hurry, too, oh she'll 
he heah befoh Ah’m comf’tably dead.*’ 

He got up and walked around the room. 
‘*An’ yet,’’ he went on, ‘*Ah’m 


won’, 


me so outrageously. 
thought 


was 
s hevin’ a lovely 


not so anxious toe be dead, aftah 
all. It hurt 
expeahience a new sensation— 
Ah’ve 

foh p= 


wouldn’ me toe 
thet of bein’ good. 


been practically dead 


| 
It onght toe | 


seven yeahs. 
be mah turn toe live now.”’ 
He walked 
back to the dress- 
ing-case and took 
up his wife's let- 
ter again. 
‘* But mah com- 
in’ toe life in this 
way is goin’ toe 
be powahful hahd 
on Marcia, thet’s 
‘A misuh- 
wretch,’ °° 


suah. 
able 
he repeated to 
himself, ‘‘an’ 
‘thuh mos’ selfish 
evah 
Yass, so 
yo’ hev been. But 
yo’ ah not goin’ 


man’ she 


knew ! 
Dr awn ey 
Edwin B, Child 
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longah, Ah hope. In a few minutes yo’ll 
be all thet she could wish yo’ eithah way— 
good enough toe make huh happy, 
dead—which would also make huh happy. 
‘*But if yo’ continue toe indulge in thuh 
habit yo’ acquihed down thah in thuh Pa- 
cific,’’ he said, speaking to his reflection in 
the glass, ‘‘yo’ won’ be anythin’ but a plain 
As Vernon ‘this is 
no time foh talkin’, this is thuh time 
act.’ Soe, Ah’ll get thuh dice, an’ decide.*’ 
He searched among the pockets of the 
he arrived, until 
As he cleared 
away a space on the dressing-case he took 
up the razor and examined its sharp, clear 
edge as he moved it out of the way. 
‘‘Now Ah’ll make thuh 
hazard, ’’ hesaid, 
smiling at 


oh 


ordinary fool! said, 


toe 


clothes he had on when 


he found the set of dice. 


first throw 


him 
self in the glass. 
‘*H it is 
Ah’ ll 


down 


high, 
sit 

heah 

an’ wait foh 
huh; if it is 
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low, Ah’ll ’? He tapped the razor. 
‘*But it shall be absolutely thuh las’ 
throw, eithah way,’’ he added. 

He closed his eyes and rolled the dice 
around in the palm of his hand, and then 
threw them on the dressing-case before 
him. The three aces turned up. 

‘*Kismet. Ah’ve los’,’’ he said, laugh- 
ing harshly. 

He took off his coat, and taking the 
razor, walked to the couch and lay down. 
He quickly opened an artery at the bend 
of each arm, and closed his eyes as the 
blood spurted in jets over the floor. 


After a while there was a knock at the 


TO PITY. 


door, and not receiving any answer, Houston 
opened it and entered. 

‘*Oh, yo’ rascal, ‘playin’ possum,’ ah 
yo’?’’ he called out, laughing, as he saw 
him lying on the couch. ‘‘She’s comin’ 
through thuh hall now! Come on, Julian, 
she oe 

As he passed the dressing-case he caught 
sight of the open letter and the dice, 
and further on he saw the razor and the 
blood. 

He threw himself on the floor beside the 
couch with his arms around Delgarde, and 
sobbed as men do sob at times in their 
lives, as his sister entered the room. 


FO. PEFY. 


By JULIEN GORDON 


WHat wouldst thou have from me? 
Nights wrung with agony 
Through all the years? 
Bitter upon the mouth, 
Sweet dew turned into drouth, 
Herald of tears ? 


Tyrant, whose famished crew 
Over my borders blew 

Harsh, icy breath ; 
Nipped all my gay parterres, 
Poisoned their fragrant airs 

With touch of death! 


My pride, my liberty, 
Self-love and dignity— 

All, all I gave! 
Leave, then, one brief, shy hour, 
One little day, for dower 

To thy poor slave ! 


Cease ! 


Torture me no more. 


Thou hast won! from my door, 
Sad shape, depart ! 

Resentment dies in pain, 

E'en righteous wrath is slain: 
Ease then my heart. 


O wan-eyed conqueror ! 
Crown thyself emperor— 

A soul release ! 
Broken, it cries to thee, 


Ah, pity, pity me! 


Give me back peace ! 
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By ANNA A. ROGERS 


WO bells had just struck on the U. 8. 
‘| S. ‘‘Essex,’’ when the band from 
the flagship slid into a restful waltz off the 
reefs of a more than ordinarily jagged pre- 
lude. The two long lines of strollers began 
to break up into many spirals. The English 
spun about like dervishes, less their ecstasy ; 
the Americans achieved their standard of 
speed not without a certain lawless grace ; 
the Germans galloped tumultuously to their 
own contentment; the Russian officers, from 
the ‘‘Olga,’’ anchored a few rods away, gave 
a preliminary stamp and then swooped across 
the deck in death-dealing straight lines; the 
tiny Japanese meandered with painstaking 
joyless care, conscious of the hectic interest 
of the Chinese and Korean attachés, to 
whom the whole affair was a fascinating 
orgy. Above and about all these poten- 
tialities the flags of all nations waved a lazy 
toleration. 

Mrs. Furze glanced about restlessly. She 
tall, very meager and frankly 
but she could dance, and 
and clung savagely to the fact. 
Finally she arose slowly and began to glide 


was very 


middle-aged, 


well, 


about alone. 

‘*T’ll dance with my glorious past,’’ she 
said sadly, with a view to the laugh that 
followed. The group about her stood 
looking on with that comfortable good- 
natured feeling born of irresponsibility. 

‘*Give me part of this, will you?’’ asked 
fat little Cadet Cutler, with his usual 
caution, waltzing up to her. Neither his 
voice nor extended swaying arms conveyed 
aught but an insolent appreciation of his 
own age and of hers. He had quite a little 
to learn, but it was nicely balanced by the 
more she had had to unlearn 

‘*Give my love to your mother when you 
write,’’ was her answer, with a grimness 
all her own, and straightway she fell into 
his arms and they whirled off together. 

‘‘T’m as tired of that woman as if she’d 
been my wife forty years,’’ muttered the 
doctor softly in an ear he was sure of, 
following the absurd-looking couple with 
weary eyes; ‘‘the Furzes are my fate, in- 
evitable, unescapable. This is my third 


cruise with them; I’ve broken up my whole 
naval career trying to get away from them. 
But we always get the same ship, Furze and 
I, and—well, here she was, ahead of the 
‘Essex,’ bobbing around in a sampan, 
waiting for the gangway, as usual. She 
boarded us and stayed to breakfast—she 
always does. And she had on that same 
old rococo bonnet of hers—it seems to me 
I could have stood it better if it hadn't 
been for that; I know all her rigs, known 
‘em for years. She tells us everything, 
anyhow; she has a hideous notion that we 
like it. You ought to see that Naval 
Register of hers—full of her own mystery 
of symbols. She has interrogation marks 
standing a sort of death-watch over half 
the poor wretches ahead of her husband on 
the list. And then you should hear her 
talk ‘line and staff’ with the youngsters 
when she comes out and spends the live- 
long day in the wardroom when Furze is 
on duty. She’s here, there and everywhere ; 
a man is not safe a minute on sea or land. 
She has the mental, moral and physical 
flutter of a humming-bird—I wish to heaven 
she'd ever light.”’ 

Back and forth, in and out 
other dancers, Mrs. Furze and 
partner wove their contented way. There 
was a probable sixteen years between 
them, and a palpable eight inches, yet each 
alike covertly watched the ripple of in- 
ternational comment created by their acad- 
emy step as they swept past the shore of 
onlookers, and each alike assumed its ad- 
miration. She had fed him often and well 
during his novitiate, and that her dancing 
step suited him, he felt to be one of those 
small nice things that do happen now and 
again in a teasing world. 

They flew past guns reduced to perches 
for cooing pairs; past the draped arm-chest 
throning a mouse-like Japanese lady of an 
uncomfortably exalted rank, who strove 
to remember not to be too civil to the men 
presented to her—who in turn tried to for- 
get their geisha Japanese; past Admiral 
Sully, blighted into a sullen dignity by the 
unwonted presence of his wife, who had 


among the 
her little 
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just arrived on the station (he had always 
called her ‘‘mother,’’ and preferred to 
think of her in that capacity). Then on 
past solid ranks of superfluous men from 
Yokohama and Tokio, who exchanged in 
several languages that time-worn sneer 
anent woman and the button of brass. 

‘‘Take me past Hadden’’—Mrs. Furze 
scorned titles and prefixes—‘‘I want to get 
a good look at him,’’ she whispered into 
Cutler’s conveniently helpless ear. He 
forthwith steered for the rail, where a 
white-faced man had leaned for an hour, 
motionless and alone. There was no need 
to follow his sullen eyes to know upon 
what they fed their misery—all that small 
world knew by heart the story of the 
summer just passed. 

‘‘Tt’s coming to a finish, you'll see,” 
was Mrs. Furze’s verdict. 

‘*Quarreled, you think?’’ panted Cutler. 

‘*O you men!’*-——Cutler liked that and 
extended his partner’s dancing lease. 
‘Such primitive ideas!—she’s had Austria 
in cold storage for a week ; Hadden’s played 
his last stake, and as he’s never been happy 
in the affair anyhow, there you are.’’ 

‘*Fiddlesticks, ’’ said the cadet manfully. 

Mrs. Furze smiled broadly into space 
over his head, and continued smoothly: 

‘*T’ve heard he’s been like this ever since 
the last American mail. I never knew Miss 
Foster, but I wrote a month or so ago to a 
sort of cousin of hers in Texas, and told 
her something about the life out here, and 
I've been wondering i 

‘*Ha,’*? commented Cutler briefly, not for 
lack of interest, but lack of breath. 

‘*‘One more round,’’ he wheezed, having 
waited a decent time for the signal to come 
from her. 

‘*Heavens, boy! Are you tired already? 
Why, I’ve just got my second wind.’’ It 
was generally understood throughout the 
that when Mrs. Furze’s lungs 
reached this stage of smooth working, every 
man had the inalienable right to retire— 
while he could. An obstinate look came 
into the cadet’s smooth face, and he silently 
headed for the admiral’s wife. Mrs. Furze 
was forced into an anchorage beside her, 
and Cutler made his escape. 

‘*Do you know I’ve danced every blessed 
one but these two-step things?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Sully, her round fresh faee flushed 


” 


service 
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and alive with smiles; her fat, little well- 
gloved hand trembling as she waved a 
vigorous fan. 

‘*T, a grandmother twice over, if you 
please. Oh, I saw the admiral laughing 
at me, and I know just what he'll write 
the girls; but all the same, I’m determined 
to have this one nice ridiculous time on his 
last cruise. I’ve been tied hand and foot, 
Mrs. Furze, twenty-three years. He galli- 
vanting all over creation, meeting kings 
and queens, and I many and many a time 
without a cook. He needn’t try to laugh 
me out of it, for when he’s retired—now, 
what do you suppose that man expects to 
do when he retires?’’ 

‘*Sheep in Dakota,’’ suggested her com- 
panion, in her driest tone. 

‘*Ducks, my dear, ducks on Long Island. 
When I think of all I’ve missed’ Mrs. 
Sully added thoughtfully. Mrs. Furze, who 
knew how very little the admiral had 
missed, gave an inward chuckle; and it 
was a continuation of her own thought that 
made her say: 

‘*Well, each of us naval women must 
decide for herself. You can paddle about 
and know an awful lot, or you can stay at 
home and believe an awful lot’’—adding 
hurriedly as Mrs. Sully turned innocent, 
inquiring eyes upon her, ‘‘I mean Miss 
Hull and all that sort of thing.’’ 

The music had stopped and Miss Hull, 
the beautiful, the begossiped, was strolling 
past them. She was in filmy lilac that day, 
unrelieved—-with her usual insistence on 
the entitrement—save by dark-purple pan- 
sies wreathing the curving hat that rested 
on her dark head. The phenomenon of 
her father’s presence beside her may have 
accounted for her uneasy, unsmiling face. 
Captain Hull, commanding the ‘‘Essex,’’ 
was a large, loosely built man, whose face 
seemed painfully moved and flushed as he 
lounged past. His daughter had reasons 
of her own for considering the moment 
propitious, and she bowed smilingly to the 
admiral’s wife, elaborately excluding Mrs. 
Furze. Mrs. Sully, with the gentlest heart 
in the world, and with no idea of its tragic 
significance, stared back without bowing. 

‘‘Oh! I didn’t mean to do that,’’ she 
instantly exclaimed; ‘‘I was so absorbed in 
what you were saying, and I’ve been out of 
it all so long my social machinery is dread- 
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fully rusty. I'll speak to her at once. 
never cut anybody. I never can judge.’’ 
She arose as she spoke. As Mrs. Sully went 
toward them, the captain turned abruptly 
on his heel and left his daughter standing 
alone, and she walked quickly away. 

‘*She’s used to it, you needn’t bother, ’’ 
said Mrs. Furze comfortably, when the older 
woman returned. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. 
Sully, open-eyed. 

‘*Sit down and I'll tell you.’’ The other’s 
hard voice and manner were almost pleasant 
as she continued: ‘‘I mean that sooner or 
later it'll come to that. One-by one the 
Of course the doctor 
says it’s because none of us feel safe; well, 
we don’t, for that matter, but that isn’t all. 
Wherever she goes, after a while a sort of 
tidal wave of gossip follows her into every 
port, and when it recedes, there’s a track 
of bleaching bones left.”’ 

‘*Good gracious!’’ cried little Mrs. Sully, 
ruffling like a pigeon in a following wind. 
Mrs. Furze certainly had the full courage 
of lier metaphors. 


Furze!’ ejaculated Mrs. 


women drop her. 


‘*T could tell you things—I mean awful 
things, breaking up of whole families and 
all that—but I'll stick to the log of this 
It’s only vanity, at least nowa- 
days, but as the doctor says, ‘vanity is as 


cruise. 


good a vice as any other to become the 
center of considerable social disturbance, ° 
and opium couldn’t have made a greater 
slave of her. She simply can’t live without 
one of these five-acts-and-six-peacock-blue- 
tableau affairs going on about her. 

‘*It was Rice, the navigator of the ‘ Essex, ’ 
last spring in Shanghai. He thought she 
was engaged to him, he really did; and 
ever since he’s been drinking himself into 
a general court-martial, and he'll get there 
pretty The captain will not dare 
ignore it much longer—even if Rice's 
brother is the senior Senator from Captain 
Hull’s state, and his private pet particular 
‘pull.’ Then when all came over to 
Japan, her basilisk eye fell upon Hadden, 
whose stateroom had been reeking for years 
with pictures of his fiancée, Miss Foster of 
Baltimore. The whole situation contained 
the spice Miss Hull’s weary taste requires. 
The funny part of it is that the wardroom 
persists in taking her seriously, and they 
hold poor Van Buren Hadden responsible 


soon. 


we 
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for Rice’s going to smash. You know 
there’s a queer little social code in the navy, 
almost a Turkish respect for the other 
fellow’s harem.’’ 

Mrs. Sully stirred uneasily, and the other 
hastened on: 

‘*So one morning three months ago, she 
puts on a dream of a gown—pink from top 
to toe—one of those devilish dresses. I 
mean,’’ as the older woman started—*‘oh, 
you know what I mean. It was the day 
of the admiral’s picnic at Kamakura; one 
of those long, warm, intimate sort of days. 
Well, she focused on him—I forgot to say 
Hadden was one of the men. There were 
thirteen to five women, you'll see for your- 
self by and by; and when Miss Hull 
focuse3, good-bye to the man and his sweet- 
heart, or wife, or any other female relation 
who happens to believe in him. The result 
is over there against the rail, the officer 
Miss Hull has just joined—stark crazy, you 
know. The story is Miss Foster broke with 
him last American mail.’’ 

‘*But her father in all this?’’ protested 
Mrs. Sully. 

‘‘Oh, she inherited enough money from 
her mother to be entirely independent of 
him, and she chooses to skip about the 
world after his ships—and the life that 
helpless man leads! He’s one of those 
blind, good-natured, heavenly masculine 
relations such women always do manage to 
achieve somehow. But do you know, Mrs. 
Sully, it’s my opinion he has some myste- 
rious hold on that girl and uses it in big 
emergencies, when his whole ship is at 
daggers drawn.”’ 

‘‘Something in her life, it may be, that 
has left the ground stripped bare, and hard 
as a rock,’’ gently suggested Mrs. Sully, 
whose kind heart would have found a civil 
word for Satan himself, if only about the 
advantage of hoofs in actively volcanic 
countries. 

‘*Possibly,’’ snapped Mrs. Furze. ‘‘I 
can’t quite make it out, but I’m on the 
right track and I'll get there yet, I'll wager. 
As I said before, Mrs. Sully, you can stop 
at home and believe an awful lot, or you 
can follow the ship and see an awful lot. 
I like the seeing myself.’’ 

‘*I don’t believe I do,’’ said the other 
coldly, the color fading out of her happy 
little face. 
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Miss Hull had stood perfectly stili an 
instant after her father had turned away. 
When Mrs. Sully had refused recognition of 
his daughter, he had said something to her 
that left her face gray and pinched. She 
looked about half dazed. Her glance fell 
on Lieutenant Hadden. She walked swiftly 
across the deck and up to him. 

The band was playing again, a dashing 
polka with the clink of castanets running 
through it. 

Lieutenant Hadden turned toward Miss 
Hull a face set and smileless, the terrible 
open significance of which had driven her 
half wild all the afternoon. She sought 
instinctively to conceal it by facing him. 

‘*Van,’’ she began angrily, ‘‘give me 
your arm, I must speak to you; we'll walk 
with the rest."’ 

‘*T can’t, Rose,’’ he said heavily; then, 
as she looked her astonishment, he added, 

‘I don’t know why, I simply can’t go into 
all that chattering stream, and be one of 
them.’’ She moved her head from side to 
side impatiently and exclaimed : 

‘*Don’t you see what you are doing 
Into 


have already done for me to-day?’’ 
still dull with dreaming, came 
he had not been near 


his eyes, 
a slow bewilderment ; 
her. 

‘Is a man ever anything but the veriest 
boy?’’ she went on furiously. ‘‘Could any- 
thing be worse for me than to have you 
stand here hour after hour, staring with 
that look on your face? And you pretend 
to care.”* 

**‘Ah, Rose,”’ all he said, rais- 
ing a protesting hand. Always a self- 
centered man, and deliberate in his mental 
readjustments, he was still completely dom- 
inated by his own mood, and as for hers— 
there were so many. His eyes wandered 
over her face and he made no answer. She 
drew in her breath sharply. It sometimes 
happens that we stand as miserably helpless 
before a passion to which we have given 
birth, as a mother staring wan-faced through 
prison bars. 

‘*What is it all about?’’ she said finally ; 
‘‘why didn’t you come to the boathouse 
last night? I kept dances for you like a 
chit of a schoolgirl. Where were you? 
What is it? Or,’’ she added slowly, ‘‘or 
is it one of your interesting reactions?’’ 

** Yes, we'll call it that,’’ he said with 


was 
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a half smile. ‘‘Dear, I’m sorry I’ve both- 
ered you. I never dreamed you’d notice 
except to inwardly thank me for keeping 
away.’’ She had pulled off one of her 
gloves and she struck her bare hand with 
it in nervous anger, and looked beyond him 
with distended eyes. The action roused 
him and he said: 

‘*It’s not you—it’s not your fault, this 
that’s been troubling me, I mean. It’s life 
— it’s myself—but this is neither the time 
nor the place. I'll see you to-morrow after 
quarters. ”’ 

‘*This is the time and the place,’ she re- 
peated slowly; ‘‘you will not see me to- 
morrow after quarters. That I forsooth 
should pay as I have for that! So it was 
one of your reactions, this gruesome atti- 
tude. Well, it’s your last, Mr. Hadden; 
this ends it.’’ 

‘‘Pll be back for you in a minute, Miss 
Hull; this is ours, remember,’’ cried a 
merry behind her. She turned and 
nodded with a smile. The band gave a 
loud, ‘ornate, preliminary flourish, and in 
the that followed, Hadden leaned 
toward her and said quickly: 

‘*You dare not do that. It’s all gone into 
the balance, all—my whole life, integrity, 
honor, friendship—Rose, I never told you, 
but none of the mess but Douglas has given 
me a decent word for two months—God, 
woman, can you understand that?’’ Then 
he stopped: short, and began to laugh in a 
broken sort of way, and added gently: 

‘*My dear girl, why, this is too absurd. 
Both of us going on in this nonsensical 
fashion, as if we meant it. I'll see you in 
the morning. I may come, may I not?’’ 
She had stood tapping one foot on the deck, 
watching him with half-shut eyes; when 
he had finished, she opened them wide and 
looked him full in the face and said: 

‘‘T meant every word. This is the end, 
here, now.”’ 

She was thinking far more of her father 
and the future, than of Hadden and the 
past, but he did not know that. 

‘‘Come, Miss Hull, the lines are form- 
ing,’’ called out the young officer who had 
before addressed her, advancing to claim 
his dance; adding stiffly—*‘beg pardon,’’ 
as Hadden instinctively put out a detaining 
hand. 

‘‘Oh, we had come to a full stop, Mr. 


voice 


pause 
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Hadden and I,’’ laughed Miss Hull. As 
they turned away, her glove fell to the 
deck. 

‘*Yes, they’ve got up the reel at last. 
It'll be great, I tell you,’’ rattled on her 
partner—‘‘the admiral’s promised Lady 
Appleby to do his Virginia steps, pigeon- 
all. I wouldn’t miss it! But 
Mrs. Furze says the great thing will be to 
watch Mrs. Sully. She says the dear little 
old lady is getting onto things fast. What 
do you think that awful Furze woman has 
done She declared she had ridden 
on everything but an ostrich, and she had 
danced with everything but a Chinaman, 
and she was going to do both this cruise. 


wings and 


now? 


So she pounced on the Chinese secretary, 
Mr. Heigh-ho something (she swears she 
met him in Tientsin last winter), and she 
asked, him to dance this with her. He 
pretended not to understand her, and dis- 
proved it by disappearing suddenly; she’s 
still hunting.’’ 

When left 


alone, Hadden stooped and 


picked up the glove at his feet, with a 


curious, jealous ingathering of his fingers. 
He for time, watching with 
unseeing eyes the gay scene. 
lines of bobbing, balancing couples, with 
Mrs. Furze on the outskirts dancing down 
three cadets, Cutler not among them. There 
were great shouts of laughter at the mistakes 


stood some 


Two long 


of the foreigners, a stamping of feet and-a 
soft patter of clapping hands in the oft- 
repeated promenade, followed by the hoarse 
‘‘Brava! brava!’’ of the inflammable Rus- 
sians, heard high above the shrieking music. 

Hadden suddenly started and turned his 
back, leaning on the rail and looking out 
over the quiet bay, and beyond at the distant 
curve of the Kanagawa shore, fast purpling 
in the changing autumn light. 

Mrs. Furze 


Foster had 


Miss 
her engagement to 
Lieutenant Hadden weeks before the ** Es- 
hop. and he remembered being 
shocked at himself, for he scarcely felt it 
in the sweep of the newer passion at its 
fullest letter, however. re- 
ceived two days before, from his mother, 
his shrewd old mother, who had both the 
eyes and the claws, as he well knew, of an 
He knew the letter by heart. 

married this morning. 
church. You can for 


was wrong for once. 


broken 


sex's’ s 


tide. It wasa 


eagle. 
9 Yes. 
I went to 


she 
the 


was 
see 


yourself, I could not the house, 
although they were all very kind—too kind. 
And she married Mr. Herbert after all these 
years. And he almost laughed in my face as 
he went down the aisle with that splendid 
girl on his arm. He meant it for you of 
course, but although I sat very high and 
proud, and very well dressed you may be 
sure, my old heart has never known such 
a sense of utter defeat and shameful routing. 
I'm the friend of the good, never of the 
evil, that is in you, even if you are my son. 
It’s not convenient for you, I grant, but to- 
day I think you men will find that we— 
mother, wife or sweetheart—are no longer 
ideals, and 
pasting bits together on bended knees. We, 
too, are touched with the bargaining . spirit 
of the want that much for that 
much. And we women, the good ones, are 
the strongest social force the world has ever 
Not individually, as a corrective 
medicine here and there, but as a whole, 
shoulder to shoulder, intolerant, unsympa- 
thetic, narrow as a razor-blade, and as sharp. 
Something of which I said to the girl when 
she came to me with her trouble before she 
wrote you; and then I the pure 
flower face, and we cried a little together, 
Well, you've lost 


go to 


clinging, sobbing, to broken 


age—we 


known. 


kissed 


and she went her way. 

her, and to Mr. Herbert.”’ 
It was that. It 

aroused in him of locked 


the old feeling 
antlers, that had 
suddenly returned and maddened him. The 
Once jarred 


was 


strength of habit was in it. 
out of his moral syncope, he was terrified to 
find rushing back upon him a great wave 
of love and longing for the girl he had 
that man of them all. 
Yesterday he had gone ashore alone and 
thrashed all over the country, drunk with 
nerveless. 


lost—lost to one 


suffering: to-day he 


The Virginia reel was at its maddest, the 


was spent, 


musi¢ its loudest. the laughter its merriest, 
as he turned slowly, crossed the deck and 
As he stepped into the ward- 
room he heard his own name, and then the 
voice of Mr. Douglas, the first lieuten’int, 
saying quickly : 

**Keep quiet, Rice. don’t realize 
what you are saying, Rice 
sitting at the long table, still laden with 
the débris of the afternoon's refreshment, 
and he held in his hand a large goblet of 
The doctor and Lieutenant Douglas 


went below. 


You 


man.*’ was 


punch. 
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stood near him; little Cutler was stretched 
full length in a cushioned corner; two 
Japanese wardroom ‘‘boys’’ were softly 
pattering about. Hadden had to pass 
directly in front of the navigator to get to 
his room; there was a hush as he did so. 
The dull rhythm of dancing feet went on 
above them. There was a chair in Hadden’s 
way, and as he put out his hand to move it, 
from his relaxed fingers a long lilac glove 
slid like a snake to the floor. Rice strug- 
gled to his feet with a look in his face that 
made the two other men spring forward. 
As he stood swaying slightly, the navigator 
began to laugh, then he raised his glass and 
said thickly: 

‘*May all our wives be sweethearts, and 
all our sweethearts wives. ’’ 

Hadden looked slowly about with sad 
eyes seeking a little pity, but even his one 
stanch friend, Douglas, turned away his 
head. 

There was a burst of laughter and ap- 
plause on deck, and then quiet, and the 
slow scraping of loitering feet. Loud 
voices broke sharply into the silence. 

‘‘They’re coming for their wraps!’’ 
whispered Cutler. 

‘*Tell the officer of the deck to have 
the steamer and cutters manned at once,’’ 
ordered the first lieutenant. 

At a nod from Douglas the doctor bun- 
died Rice into his own room, shut the door 
and turned the key on the outside, drawing 
the curtain across with that physician’s 
touch, that comes nearest the woman’s 
among men. 

Hadden walked quickly to his room and 
closed the door after him. With hurried 
movements he stooped and was feeling for 
something in the locker at the foot of his 
bunk, when the first lieutenant’s quiet voice 
behind him startled him to his feet. 

‘Tf you'll get another glass, Hadden, 
I'll join you.’’ The younger man turned 
instantly. His friend stood looking out of 
the port-hole, arms akimbo, with knuckles 
dug in at the hips. 

‘*T—it—thank you, Douglas; that’s like 
you. One moment—I’ll get it,’’ stammered 
Hadden brokenly, averting his face as he 
went out into the wardroom, thankful for 
even a momentary escape from his friend’s 
eyes. The first lieutenant sprang instantly 
forward, and reaching down to the locker 
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he rapidly got possession of the something 
his insight told him must be there. When 
Hadden reéntered, followed by a burst of 
laughter through the opened door, Douglas 
was buttoning his blouse with hands that 
trembled slightly. 

‘*Van, that’s not the solution, my boy,’ 
said Douglas sadly, stepping forward and 
placing his hands on the other’s shoulders. 
The two men faced each other in silence. 
Hadden tall, sinewy, his sallow face made 
up of sensitive perpendicular lines; Douglas 
short, with the chest-measure of a larger 
man, and a square, strong-jawed face, wide 
between the big brown dog-like eyes. 

‘I can’t see another inch ahead of me— 
I’m done,’’ cried Hadden, turning away, 
his lips white and quivering with the sud- 
den reaction from a desperate purpose. 

‘*For that very reason let me judge 
you. I can see—trust me, will you?’’ 

Hadden made no answer, sitting on his 
bunk with back half turned, looking out 
at the bit of flecked sky vouchsafed by the 
narrow port-hole. 

‘*Answer me, Van,’’ persisted his friend. 

‘*T tell you, I’m done,’’ came doggedly 
from the other. 

The first lieutenant tossed up his head, 
scenting battle. When he spoke his voice 
was as gentle as a woman's: 

‘*T understand, old fellow. Great suffer- 
ing always shuts out the perspective in 
one’s life. But, you must know that things 
don’t go on and on; emotions have their 
births, lives and deaths with the rest of it. 
Let me be your guide till the darkness lifts 
—as it will of course; it’s nature’s way. No 
second ticks off the blackest night but 
brings you nearer the dawn. Give me 
your hand, Hadden.’’ 

But the only sound was the soft rush of 
the tide past the port-hole. 

After a pause, Dougias continued quietly : 

‘‘Those prisoners have got to be taken 
to Mare Island on the next Pacific Mail; 
some officer must be detailed to take them 
over; I can arrange it easily, if you'll say 
the word.’’ Douglas saw that the other 
was listening, but still there was no reply. 
With a sudden rage the first lieutenant 
burst out: 

‘*So it was for this end that you made 
that splendid fight, inch by inch, for your 
own life and mine that day at Samoa! I 


’ 


for 
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came to my senses long enough to hear the 
cheer the men gave you—six hundred 
throats strong—when, half dead, you 
dragged yourself and me up the beach with- 
in reach of ready arms, after that desper- 
ate swim. The whole lot of us-for once 
stripped down by danger to the buff of fine 
primitive things like brute strength and 
courage. And of the thousand-odd souls 
there, struggling in all that fury of sea and 


air, no body so strong, no head so clear, 


no heart so big with pity as yours—you, who 
set the pace for us all that day—and then 
your mother’s letter afterward! To make 
a fight for life like that, to wish to end 
it like this, and for that contemptible 
patchouli business in there!’’ jerking his 
thumb in the direction of the 
where the chatter and laugh still went on. 
‘I can’t talk about it—it makes a whim- 
pering calf of me to this day—but, Van, for 
God's sake, think a minute and keep your 
head like the man you really are, under all 


wardroom 


this.”’ 

There was a second’s silence, 
groan, Hadden suddenly threw out 
arm, and their two hands struck 
together in a close grip. 

When Douglas finally turned away, his 
as he muttered 


then with 
almost a 
his right 


eyes were full of tears, 


falteringly : 

‘* And—er—Hadden, of course there are 
years of self-respect and happy peace ahead 
know; work on sea and 


of you, you and 
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shore, and somewhere a good woman’s love. 
asleep, waiting for you.’’ 

A moment afterward the first 
sprang up the ladder. 

‘*Look sharp there, Mr. Ricks—where 
are your eyes?’’ he called out an instant 
later from the head of the gangway, after 
a word with the officer of the deck. 

The tide was running swiftly, and the 
women gave little screams as they jumped 
the waiting below. 
band playing ‘*Home, Sweet 
and two or three couples, Mrs. 
were gliding slowly 


lieutenant 


dancing boats, 


was 


into 
The 
tome, ** 
Furze 
about the deck. 

Miss Hull 


gangway, smiling 


among them, 


was descending the swaying 
down into the face, up- 
raised to hers, of one of the Austrian at- 
tachés, who held her hand closely in his. The 
Russian officers headed out for the ‘‘Olga’’ 
in their own cutter, singing their national 
hymn as they went, the deep sad tones 
coming back more and more faintly with 

Women’s voices 
water as the boats 
‘*Good-night’’ 


each dip of the oars. 
called the 
pushed off, *‘Good-bye,”’ 
and ‘**Good-bye*’ again. 

Miss Hull’s soft laugh rippled back like 
a pennant from the last boat. 

Four bells sounded faintly from the flag- 
ship ; sharp and clear came the strokes on 
the **Essex’’; an echo from the *‘Olga,”’ 
and then asudden hush and a quick veiling 
of the golden light. 


out across 














THE STORY OF HIS FIRST BATTLE. 


By CHARLES B. LEwISs. 


e HE flag flying at the door of the recruit- 

ing office—the rattle and bang of 
drums—the marching and countermarching 
of men and the thrill of war—these things 
were not new to Lawrence Hope. From 
the day the first recruit was enlisted he had 
intended to volunteer some day and march 
away to the front. There were various 
reasons why he procrastinated; there was 
one reason greater than all, and yet it was 
the only one he dared not bring forward, 
even to himself. Nineteen out of twenty 
of the recruits he had seen on the streets 
had enlisted because of the popular excite- 
ment—to make a change in their routine— 
to get a holiday out of war, as it were. If 
their thoughts had gone beyond camp-life 
and drill it was only in an indefinite way. 
Great battles had been fought, and the dead 
and wounded had been numbered by the 
thousands, but these recruits only remem- 
bered that certain commands had covered 
themselves with glory, and that hundreds 
of officers had received promotion. One 
day, when war had become part and parcel 
of the nation’s daily life, Lawrence Hope 
decided that he was ready to enlist. Then 
the questions he had refused to put to him- 
self for two long years were suddenly 
whispered in his ear. It was the voice of 
a stranger who asked: 

‘*Are you a brave man or a coward? Is 
your nerve strong enough to stand the test? 
Will pride overcome physical fear and hold 
you in your place, or will you live through 
your first battle to be called a poltroon by 
your comrades?”’ 

All men call themselves brave when there 
is no danger to be encountered. Taken as 
they run, there is not one constitutional 
coward out of every five hundred men, but 
war demands a different test from peace. 
Lawrence Hope had fought with his fists— 
had periled his life to save others—had 
shown a cool head in time of danger. Men 
had called him a brave man, and no man 
dared to hint that he was anything else. 
Yes, he was brave enough, so far as he had 
been tested, but was it the bravery de- 
manded of a soldier? The young man 
argued this question for an hour, and yet 


it was undecided when he laid it aside. 
He had, in-a way, concluded that it was a 
duty to enlist. In another way it was an 
adventure that appealed to him. He had 
still another reason now. He would. be- 
come a soldier to test his courage. He 
had thought of the matter until his curiosity 
was aroused, and he was actually impatient 
for the question to be solved. When he 
entered the recruiting office the officer in 
charge shook hands with him and exclaimed : 

‘‘Ah! Hope, you are with us at last! 
Put your name down for the old Third. 
Give us a thousand brave men like vou and 
we will be invincible.’’ 

He had been called brave even before he 
signed his name. That pleased Lawrence 
Hope, and yet it decided nothing. A 
coward passes for a brave man until he is 
exposed. After the first year and a half 
of war recruits were often sent directly to 
the front, instead of going to cantonment 
for weeks and then being sent off in detach- 
ments. A farmer’s son might be holding 
the plow ona Monday on his father’s broad 
acres in Connecticut, and yet by Saturday 
find himself on a battle-field in Virginia. 
Thus it happened that Lawrence Hope, 
recruit for Company G, Third Regiment of 
a certain state infantry, had not been en- 
listed twenty-four hours when he was started 
for the front in company with three 
other recruits. ‘‘Going to the front’’ might 
mean joining the regiment and passing 
through long weeks of camp-life before 
taking part in a battle. It had meant that 
with thousands of recruits, but it meant 
something else with the quartette who 
joined the Third only two hours before a 
hundred thousand grim-faced men set their 
faces southward and marched in search of 
the foe. 

‘*Fresh 
Oakes. 


fish, eh?’’ 


queried 
‘*You'’ve got here just 
There will be a h—1 of a big fight before 
we are two days older.’’ 

Lawrence Hope took the musket, car- 
tridge-box and knapsack handed him with- 
out a word, but mentally decided that it 


Sergeant 
in time. 


was 
cent. of those 


not a fair show. Ninety-eight per 
sun-browned veterans who 
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were singing or cracking jokes as they got 
ready for the march, had been given weeks 
in which to prepare for the blood-red of 
war. Only four days had passed since he 
was a civilian and strolling about the quiet 
streets of a peaceful village, and now the 
specter of war looked him in the eyes. 

‘* Just come down, eh?’’ queried a ragged 
veteran as he touched elbows with Hope. 
‘*Got here only two hours ago,’’ was the 
reply. . 

‘*You’re in luck. We are goin’ for Lee, 
you'll be right in it. I was lying 
around for six months before my first fight. 
How many of you?’’ 

‘*Only four.’’ 

‘‘Ought to have been twenty, as our com- 
pany is only half full. Lordy, but how they 
did pop over the G men in that last riot! 
Got lots o’ sand?’ 

‘‘I—I don’t know.’ 

‘*Well, you look as if you had, but I’ll 
keep an eye on you and help youout. The 


and 


, 


first fight is h—l and repeat on a man’s 
nerves, but later on—fol-de-lol-de-rol !’’ 

‘‘Aren’t you afraid in a battle?’’ asked 
Hope after a long silence. 


‘‘Afraid—bah! What is there to be 
afraid of?’’ 

‘*Why, the bullets and shells 
death.”’ 


‘* Nonsense ! 


wounds— 
You don’t want to think 
of such things.”’ 

But Lawrence Hope did think of such 
things, and he’ was greatly worried. How 
men who were marching to battle could 
sing and joke was beyond his comprehension. 
Of that hundred thousand men five thou- 
sand would be killed and seven or eight 
thousand wounded, and yet none of them 
gave the matter a thought. He presently 
found himself hoping a selfish and un- 
worthy thing, and he indignantly drove 
the idea from his mind. It was that he 
would be spared, no matter who else went 
He was a recruit. He had just 
arrived. He had never fired upon the 
enemy, and the enemy ought to take this 
fact into account and let him come out of 
this first battle unscathed. 

All day long the hundred thousand 
marched over the dusty highways, and at 
the going down of the sun they turned into 
the fields to make camp-fires and rest for 
the night. A mile down the road were the 


down. 
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enemy’s videttes. 
his reserve pickets. 


Half a mile beyond were 

A mile further on 
were his lines of battle. There would be a 
grapple on the morrow. More than two 
hundred thousand men would dash at each 
other—cheering, shouting, cursing—three 
hundred field-pieces would flash and flame 
and belch forth deadly missiles—cavalry 
would cheer and charge 

‘‘What the h—!1 is the matter with 
you?’’ asked one of the company corporals 
of Lawrence Hope as he sat with his tin 
plate of bacon and hard-tack on his knees 
and could not taste the food. 

‘‘They say Lee’s whole army is right 
down there,’’ replied the recruit as he nod- 
ded his head toward the south. 

‘*‘But what of it? We ain’t going to 
lick ’em. before to-morrow, are we? Say, 
old man, don’t let your sand peter out 
on you before you see your first dead man. 
If you didn’t expect to see fighting what 
in the devil did you enlist for? Have an 
idea that Uncle Sam was going to give you 
sixteen dollars a month and board and not 
stand you up to be shot at? Eat all you 
can—sleep all you can—don’t worry about 
to-morrow.’ 

Lawrence Hope forced himself to eat, 
because his comrades had had their attention 
attracted, but when he rolled himself up in 
his blanket and lay down to sleep he was 
never so nervous and wakeful. Men around 
him slept as soundly as if in their beds at 
home—almost as soundly and peacefully as 
thousands of them would sleep under the 
soil two or three nights later—but he could 
not close his eyes. The test was near at 
hand, and he was doubting himself. A 
fear was stealing over him that he would 
show cowardice on the morrow, and yet as 
an offset to that fear his pride kept whis- 
pering words of encouragement. At mid- 
night he got up and wandered about among 
the sleeping men until he found one who 
was awake and sitting up. It was an old 
veteran who was suffering with toothache, 
and he growled at the recruit: 

‘*Hey, you—what you spooking around 
at this hour for? Want to gobble a blanket 
or overcoat?”’ 

‘*T’m too nervous to sleep, ’’ replied Hope. 

‘*The devil you are! You must be fresh 
fish?’’ 

‘*T joined only yesterday.”’ 
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‘*Well, that accounts for it, but you 
ought to throw it off and go to sleep. 
General Lee hasn't given his army any 
particular instructions to shoot at you. 
Cuss this toothache, but I’m aching for 
the battle to open!”’ 

‘*Comrade,’’ said Hope as he sat down 
beside the other, ‘‘this will my first 
fight. Idon’t know yet whether I’m a 
brave man or a coward. Suppose I’m a 
coward?”’ 

‘Say, old man!’’ whispered the other as 
he leaned forward to peer into the recruit’s 
face, ‘‘don’t get no such damned notion as 
that into your head or you'll be a goner! 
If you’ve been thinking that way very long, 
and you've got it firmly planted in your 
gizzard that you can't stand the racket, 
then you'd better—you'd better 

‘*What!’’ whispered the recruit. 

‘*Why, cut your throat or shoot yourself, 
and do it within an hour! You'd better 
be dead a dozen times over than to show 
the white feather to-morrow !"" 

Lawrence Hope returned to his place and 
lay down with every nerve aquiver and 
now and then a chill creeping over him. 
Some one of these sleeping men should 
have wakened and noticed him, and should 
have been thoughtful enough and sympa- 
thetic enough to have said: 

‘*See here, fresh fish, there’s no use get- 
ting all upset over this thing. If you had 
come down in the regular way, and had a 
few weeks in camp—duty on picket—the 
sight of a few dead and wounded—your 
nerves would have been hardened up to it. 
It‘ll try you to go into the fight, but keep 


be 


cool and we'll see you through all right. 


You are only feeling as hundreds of others 
have felt, and none of them were cowards, 
either.*’ 

But the men slept on and the night wore 
away, and with wide-open eyes the recruit 
looked up at the twinkling 
wondered and worried and 
doubted. As the stars paled and the 
signs of daylight came filtering down out 
of the gray sky the sleepers were aroused. 
Men threw off sleep and dreams of home to 
curse and growl and joke with each other. 
The embers of camp-fires were kicked to- 
gether and the blackened tin cups filled 
with water and a pinch of coffee and set to 
boil. Before the 


and 
and 
first 


stars 


resolved 


sun showed its face 
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companies had formed into regiments, 
regiments into brigades, and divisions were 
taking up positions to right or left. Law- 
rence Hope fell in with the rest—marched 
with the rest—looked down over the fields 
and wondered where the first jets of flame 
would spout forth as signal that the bat- 
tle He had to think or 
to argue. He had now become a machine. 
It would have been better had this contin- 
ued, ‘but the his wanted 
to talk, and presently said: 

‘*Well, I don’t like this turning out at 
daylight to fight a battle. Why didn’t 
Grant and Lee get together and fix the hour 
at ten o'clock? I was intending to have 
my hair cut this morning. Say, fresh fish, 
how do you feel?"’ 

**T’'m all right,” 

‘*That’s good. 


was on. ceased 


man at elbow 


replied Hope. 

You'll more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys when things get 
What's the matter with your 


see 


to going. 
teeth?” 

**N-nothing.” 

**T thought they was clicking a tune, and 
leetle wobbly. 
Ain't going to be afraid, are you?”’ 

**T hope not.”’ 

**Because, if you should get afraid and 
run away they'd drum you out 0’ 


your knees seem to be a 


the ser- 
There goes the first gun, 
and if somebody don't h—l of a 
licking before sundown then I want 


vice, you know. 
get a 
to be- 
come a home guard!" 

The battle the left, 
miles away, and for half an hour the divi- 
which 
stood in battle line with nothing to do but 
As the artillery crashed and the 

volleyed the felt as if 
earth and heaven were coming together. 


opened on two 


sion to Lawrence Hope belonged 
listen. 

musketry recruit 
There was murder in those explosions— 
death in that crackling and continuous roar 
which reminded him of flames sweeping 
Scores—hundreds— 


dying down 


through a dry forest. 
thousands of must be 
there under that smoke-cloud. 

** Steady fresh fish—what 
blazes ails you?”” 

It was the voice of the orderly sergeant 
of Company G as he gave Lawrence Hope 
a slap on the back. had been 
swinging his cap and cheering, but he did 
Ife saw his comrades 


men 
there, the 
The recruit 


it as one in a dream. 
smiling and laughing, but he seemed to see 











their faces through a mist. He heard them 
cracking jokes at his expense, but the 
sound of their voices came from afar off. 
Beaten back on the left, the enemy made a 
half-face and came rolling down the line to 
find a weak spot, and they were reinforced 
as they came. Down went the double battle 
lines on knees and face, seeking the cover 
of hillocks and bushes—down went ev- 
ery man but one. Lawrence Hope stood 
there upright and alone, his musket at a 
‘*ready’’ and his eyes searching the forest 
to his left. 

‘‘Down with you, you blamed idiot!’’ 
shouted a thousand men, but he heard no 
sound above the crackle of musketry, and 
scarcely realized it when his sergeant 
roughly seized him ‘and tripped him down. 

All of a sudden the roar of battle sounded 
louder—cheers of men were heard—a line 
of soldiers in gray appeared in front, and 
then Lawrence Hope was no longer an in- 
telligent, reasoning human being. His 
body was there, but his mind had departed. 
The on either side of him 
loaded and fired as fast as possible and 
unconsciously he imitated them. Men in 
blue or gray shouted or cheered, and the 
recruit did the same. He did more—he 
raved and cursed, and in his excitement he 
threw down his musket and attacked the 
man on his left with his fists. The charge 
of the enemy had been beaten back, and 
the division was sending its wounded to 
the rear, when Lawrence Hope awoke to find 
a comrade clinging to either arm and the 
sergeant saying: 

‘* Well, of all the crazy idiots I never saw 
his like! Ask the captain if I shan’t try 
to lick some sense into him!”’ 

‘*Is it over?’’ said the recruit. 

‘*Over, you blamed fool! No— it’s just 
Can’t you hang on to yourself and 
not try to lick Lee’s whole army alone?’’ 

‘*Have I—have I in 

He was going to ask if he had shown 
signs of cowardice, but just then an order 
ran along the lines and the men made ready 
to repel another charge. For a moment 
Lawrence Hope felt a thrill of pride in his 
heart. He had not run away, and there- 
fore he had stood the test. Then he re- 
membered, as one picks up the fragments 
of a troubled dream, that he had cursed 
and cheered—that he had fired at random— 


old veterans 


begun ! 
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that he had lost his senses in the excitement 


of the moment. That was the next thing 
to cowardice and he had lost prestige. He 
saw it in the looks of the men as they 
turned their heads for an instant—he heard 
them warning each other to look out for 
his bullets as he fired. Then, in the space 
of a breath, the recruit became as cool- 
headed as at any hour in his whole life. 


He saw and heard as he had not be- 
fore. Lee was attacking all along the lines. 


There was something terrifying in that roar 
of battle, and yet it was grand beyond de- 
scription. 

‘‘T am no coward. I will prove that I 
am not a coward!’’? Lawrence Hope was 
whispering to himself when the lines of 
the enemy appeared in sight and the field- 
pieces and musketry hurled showers of iron 
and lead against them again. Men could 
not face that storm, and as they wavered— 
rallied—wavered again and broke back, the 
recruit sprang up and swung his cap and 
cheered and dashed forward with his regi- 
ment in a counter-charge. Of a sudden 
darkness came. His mind reached out this 
way and that like the feelers of an octopus, 
seeking to grasp the situation, and by and 
by he decided that the battle was over and 
night had fallen. By. and by he also heard 
voices close beside him. Hands lifted his 
shoulders and other hands his feet, and a 
voice said: 

‘*This is one of those recruits who joined us 
yesterday. Perfect devil tofight, wasn’t he?’’ 

‘*T never saw his like,’’ answered the 
other voice. ‘‘He had got hold of one of 
their flags before he was killed. If he’d 
lived he’d been made a corporal, for sure.’’ 

And they were talking about him— 
Lawrence Hope—who was still wondering 
whether he was a brave man or a coward. 
The question was decided. He had not 
bolted from the ranks—he had not sought 
the shelter of a ditch and moaned and wept, 
as a coward would. On the contrary, he 
had kept his place in the ranks—he had 
loaded and fired—he had been one of the 
first to rise up and dash forward. What 
was that they said about the flag? Yes, 
he had caught sight of a flag—he had 
dashed for it—he had 

‘*Now then,’’ said one of the voices— 
‘‘one—two—three, and there he is along- 
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side the others! 








GUILLAUMETTE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


HE was standing, gazing down the 
white road and over the valley of 
vineyards. Her shoes were white with 
dust; the glare of the noon sun fell upon 
a face ripe with health and the color of 
youth. She had no thought of the horse- 
man who came so swiftly toward her. She 
hardly saw him until he, drawing rein at 
the picturesque figure which barred his 
way, put a question to her, and repeated 
it before she had found the courage for an 
answer. 

‘*The road to Voreppe—I am upon that, 
mademoiselle?’’ 

She blushed at the address, for no one in 
the village called her anything but Guil- 
laumette. And the man who spoke had a 
pleasant voice which remained a good 
memory for the ear. When looked 
up timidly, she said to herself that he 
would be an English ‘‘milord’’ going to 
the great monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
which lies above the valley of the Isére. 
He, in his turn, saw a pretty French girl, 
who might have been any between 
fifteen and twenty—a girl whose scarlet 
jupon and short blue skirts were a pictur- 
esque blotch of color against the back ground 
of the vines; a coquette, whose eyes spark- 
led as the wine which those vineyards gave. 

‘*The road to Voreppe—yow know that, 
child?” 

She nodded her head. 

‘*T thought youwere my uncle Berthelot, *’ 
laughingly, 
but, of course, this is the 
world knows that.*’ 


she 


age 


foi— 


All the 


she said, ‘*and—ma 


road. 


She tossed her head, as much as to say, 
**What a silly question.** She could sce 
now that the traveler's eyes were strangely 
bright and that his black hair was flecked 
with gray. But his dress was in a fashion 
unknown to Voreppe—for he wore great 
brown boots of leather to his hips, and his 
riding-coat was of a fine gray cloth, and 
a diamond sparkled upon the little finger 
of his left hand. He 


great milord indeed, Guillaumette said. 


would be a very 


Pleased with this assurance, she found 
her tongue again, and set her pitcher on 
the low wall of the road, as though glad 
of an excuse to linger yet a little while in 
the sunshine. The man had continued to 
look at her with curious eyes and to permit 
his jaded horse a moment's respite after 
the heat of the gallop. He seemed like 
ene who realized but little of the hour 
and the scene. He had ridden from 
Grenoble through one of the most beautiful 
valleys of Europe, had 
paused to say that it was beautiful. 

‘*You go to Voiron—then it is to the 
monastery, ’’ she said, shaking her little head 


vet never once 


wisely; ‘there are many who go there— 
milords of England, and once a queen, and 
the yellow-haired men from across the sea 
who laugh at everything and throw us 
all go to the Oh, 
monsieur, that should 
come across the sea to sleep in a cell and 
hear a monk say his prayers. Have they 
no priests, then, in their own country?” 
The traveler her simple 
philosophy. It was the first time since he 
had left 
had crossed his face: but the girl’s babble 


money monastery. 


cela m’amuse, men 


laughed at 


-aris, three days ago, that a smile 


awakened him as from a dream. 


**So.’’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘the 


monks have an enemy even upon the road 
to Voreppe?"’ 
She shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. 


‘*No here is the frieid of the 
monastery,’ she replied, taking him quite 
seriously. ‘‘It is true that they give to the 
poor, a loaf of black bread after you have 
climbed the mountain road to get it. Oh, 
«est drole, ca—that one should walk five 
miles to loaf of And they 
are not the friends of the people, monsieur. 
They say that there is life up there in the 
Ma foi— 
and the 


one 


get a bread, 


cells and the great bare church. 
the life is the 
vineyards, *” 

The man ceased to laugh. For 
ment he looked at the young face—then he 
turned and saw for the first time that there 
was a beautiful valley at his feet, and that 
vines clothed the valley, and that harvesters 


here in sunshine 


a mo- 














made a music of voices there; and that 
beyond the valley, mountains lifted their 
snowy heads, and a vast amphitheater of 
hills made the utmost boundary of a rocky 
river whose waters were as a vein of silver 
in the heart of that insurpassable country. 

‘*Come,’’ he said, speaking again after 
a spell of silence, ‘‘I must know the name 
of the philosopher of Voreppe.’’ 

‘*T am no philosopher, monsieur; I am 
only Guillaumette—and my uncle is a 
miller. We live at the white house over 
against the river—you will find the inn 
just beyond it.”’ 

‘*You think that I must go to the inn, 
Guillaumette?’’ 

She seemed astonished at the question. 

‘*Everyone goes to the inn,’’ she said 
with childish irony. ‘‘What else is there 
to do. The same horses bring them, they 
return at the same hour, monsieur, they look 
up at the church and cry * Beautiful !’—oh, 
c'est drélé, to come so far to see a church, 
And will say it is beautiful, too, 
monsieur. I shall hear you and laugh. 
You will be with Rupert, the guide, and 
he will rob you—la bas. It is always like 
that when a stranger comes to Voreppe.’ 

Edmond Dubourg—for such was the 
traveler's name—regarded her with uncon- 


you 


cealed amazement. 

‘*Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘surely my luck is bad 
to-day. les 

‘*And why so, monsieur?”’ 

‘* Because I am not your uncle Berthelot— 
for whom you were waiting.”’ 

She kicked the stone wall with her heels 
and began to crush the blossoms in her 
hand. ‘ 

‘*T do not think that,’’ she said quietly. 
‘*It is only when my uncle goes to Grenoble 
that I aminthe vineyards. He is like your 
monks, monsieur—he does not wish to see 
the sunshine. And he thinks that women 
should not be—v’'la, he would bury his 
head in the sand that he might not see 
them laughing at him.”’ 

She spoke defiantly as though she were 
the champion of her sex; the man did not 
conceal his amusement. He knew little of 
peasants or of their homes; but he said 
that here, certainly, was the most amusing 
and the prettiest creature he had ever seen 
on the roads of France. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you are hard upon 
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When 


” 


the fathers up there, Guillaumette. 
I am one of them, I shall do my best 

She cut him short with a merry peal of 
laughter. 

‘*Oh, c’est bien—to speak of that! You, 
one of the fathers—you, milord! And 
you will wear those boots and ride that 
horse! You will eat the black bread and 





live in the darkness! You will never see 
the sun again! Oh, cela vous fait de 


grande chose !’’ 

The very idea amused her beyond words. 
She snatched up her pitcher and began to 
trudge along toward the village. Even 
when the turn of the road hid her from his 
sight, he could hear her singing: 

**Célébrons, célébrons, célébrons ce beau 
jour.’’ 

Minutes passed before Dubourg made 
haste to follow her. He was still conscious 
of a glorious valley, green and gold in the 
zenith of the day; he still heard the music 
of harvesters and the of the river. 
His face, prematurely old and worn with 
many griefs, seemed for a moment reani- 
mated and softened by the spirit of his lost 
youth. He breathed the 
coming down from the mountains and they 
were as a gift of strength to him. <A voice 
whispered in ear the of her 
words—Life is here in the sunshine and the 
vineyards, 

Guillaumette was almost in the village 
when the traveler spoke to her for the 
second time. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’* he said, as he rode up 


o 


song 


sweet breezes 


his echo 


to her, ‘‘you have forgotten something. 
‘*Monsieur !’’ 
‘*Surely—you are running off and for- 
getting to say good-bye to me.’ 


‘*You will return to-morrow, monsieur, 
and I shall say it then.’’ 
‘*Not so, Guillaumette, I shall never 


return.’’ 

‘‘Oh—trust an English milord to be 
fooled long up there.”’ 

‘Then you think 
back.”’ 

‘*At midday to-morrow you will take 
your déjefiner at the Inn of the Two 
Swans.’’ 

‘*You will be there to see me?”’ 

‘*Perhaps, if Uncle Berthelot does not 
come back from Grenoble.’ 

‘*‘And, mademoiselle, who is to save me 


that I shall come 
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from the rapacity of the guide, Rupert?’’ 

She shook her head; she did not follow 
him. 

‘*Are you a child?’’ she exclaimed. 

He laughed at her bluntness. 

‘*Tell me, Guillaumette, do you know 
the road to the Grande Chartreuse?’ 

‘‘T have said it, monsieur, this is the 
road. All the world knows that.’’ 

‘*Yes, but I am not all the world. And 
since I do not know it, what do you think 
of the idea of coming a little way with 
me?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Tf my uncle should return!”’ 

He laughed at her scruples. 

‘*The sun shines up yonder,’’ he said, 
‘‘and there will be an inn where can 
get a drink of milk. I shall wait for you 
at the bridge beyond the village.’’ 


she said. 


we 


II. 


She left him at sunset, at a place they 
call the desert, a gloomy defile in which 
the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. is 
built. They had drunk their glass of milk 
and 


together in the village of Voiron, 
thereafter she had run at his side or ridden 


sometimes upon his horse. The grandeur 
of the rugged pass, the terrible, fantastic 
boulders of rock, the sighing of tor- 
rents, the roar of cascading streams, awed 
her always; but upon that day when Ed- 
mond Dubourg came to Voreppe, she 
thought that she was in a world apart, 
riding with some king through the 
mountains of dreamland. His very words 
were different from any she had heard in 
all her life. The whiteness of his hands, 
the delicacy and softness of his clothes, ap- 
pealed to her strangely. And beyond all 
was the mystery of his story—that he 
would never return to the sunshine when 
once the gate of the monastery had closed 
upon him. 

This determination he had repeated again 
and again as he carried her through the 
gloomy pass, upward to the distant mon- 
astery which henceforth must be his home. 
And it was odd, he thought, that he, who 
had spoken of none of these things in Paris, 
who had left all, friends and enemies and 
the battle-field of life, should come to tell 
a part at pensant 


least of h’s story to a 
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girl, sent by some wind of destiny to the 
road he must follow. Yet he talked to 
her as he would have talked to his own 
sister. The touch of her hand, when he 
lifted her up to his saddle, thrilled him as 
no touch had done during all the years of 
intrigue and of success which had con- 
tributed to this final, this irrevocable defeat. 
Her coarse dress moved him to no sensation 
of repugnance. She was fresh as one of 
her own flowers gathered at the roadside. 
Her simple view of things was as a draught 
of sparkling water after the heat of a city’s 
night. She could amuse him and make 
him laugh ina breath. And he had not 
laughed for many a long day. 

‘*You are not telling me the truth,’’ 
he had said. ‘‘To-morrow you will be in 
the village again. I shall see you at the 
Inn of the Two Swans.’”’ 

‘*You will never see me again, Guillaum- 
ette,’’ he answered. 

‘‘Then you are in trouble, monsieur?’’ 

‘*And if I am?’’ 

She nodded her head as though all 
the wisdom of the ancients were hers. 

‘‘If you are, you will not forget it up 
there. We do not forget things when we 
shut ourselves up with them and say every 
day, *Thisis why we were sorry yesterday.’ 
Down yonder where the river laughs— 
one can begin again there. God is in the 
fields, monsieur. He has made things 
beautiful—and la haut—there is no beauty 
there. Oh, you will back. You 
were not born to lie on a bed of straw and 
to eat black bread. To-morrow I shall see 
you and say, ‘There goes milord, back to 
his own ,country.’ ’ 

This had been her of farewell to 
him at Guiers-Morts, where she leaped down 
from the saddle, and struggled to free her- 
self from the grasp of his hand which held 
her wrist so tightly. 

‘*Ma foi,’’ she said, ‘‘Uncle Berthelot 
will be home—and then! I must go back 
monsieur. You cannot your 
way. It is all dark, dark asa cavern at 
twilight. And where there is no day at 
all—there is the monastery.’’ 

He drew her toward him and kissed her 
forehead. 

‘Good-bye, Guillaumette—if 
come again, I will remember who lives at 
Voreppe.*’ 


come 


word 


now, lose 


ever I 
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‘*You will come again, monsieur, to- 
morrow.’’ 

She wrehched herself free and ran away 
quickly toward the village. He saw the 
scarlet and the blue of her skirts bright 
against the gloomy walls of mossless rock. 
She looked back once and kissed her hand 
to him. Then the road shut her from his 
sight and he was alone. An hour later, 
his horse carried him out of the gloomy 
defile to the monastery doors and he stood 
at his journey’s end. 

It was a wild place, a niche in the rocks 
far above the glorious valley he had left. 

Around him on all sides were the jagged 
the cusp-like the 

Huge boulders of rock, hewn 
by the ages, took the shapes of human 
things, of heads twisted and distorted, of 
beasts in grotesque attitudes, even of the 
walls of strange palaces and of unearthly 
As far as the eye could 
the panorama 
Here it 

grown 


domes of 


peaks of 
mountains. 


temples of silence. 


see to the north and west, 


of crests and pinnacles extended. 


be a bold hills 
purple in the soft lights of evening; there, 
a monarch uprising with white head and 
though ruling an 

But everywhere 


would range of 


majestic dignity, as 
the 
there were mountains, and the valley lay in 
their heart as a fair garden to which they 


empire of snows. 


stood sentinels. 

Edmond Dubourg stood for an instant 
spell-bound by the witchery of the time 
and the place. Below, in that valley of 
flowers, the world he was leaving seemed 
above him, at the door of the 
monastery, desolation and death. Yet 
here, he said, was the haven which had 
seemed so good in the hour of his ultimate 
Years ago, at Oxford, when 
zealots had taught him the truths of the 
new Anglicanism, he had dreamed of a life 
to which no sound of the world should 
come, of a life speaking peace and the 
fellowship of the soul and perpetual com- 
mune with the heavenly mysteries. Destiny 
had carried him from such a life then—but 
now, in the day of a grief passing words, 
in the day of poverty and shame, what home 
should be found except in such a house of 
God as that journey had carried him to? 
He could see no other way; the dreams of 
his youth were to bring him rest at last. 

Darkness fell upon the valley; the peaks 


to lie; 


distress. 
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lost their raiment of dazzling hues; a cold 
wind began to moan in the desolate pass. 
The man turned from the scene and rang 
at the bell before the great door of the 
monastery. The echo of its note was like 
a minor chord struck in a temple of death. 
The steps of the old monk, who came from 
his cell at the summons, 
sound in a hall vaulted and empty. 

‘*‘Tam Edmond Dubourg, an Englishman, 
and I come to put myself at the disposal 
of the prior. Is it possible to see him 
now, father?’’ 

The monk, a man of seventy years of 
age, lifted his lantern that he might look 
at the face of the stranger. A_ smile, 
scarcely perceptible, hovered about his 
mouth when the inspection was over. 

‘‘The monastery is open to travelers,’’ 
he said quietly. ‘‘If you will wait a moment, 
I will send some one to look after your 
horse.”’ 

‘*Show me the stable, and I look 
after him myself, father. You he is 
not used to strangers and he might be 
We are old friends, we 


were as a great 


will 
see, 


troublesome. 
two.”’ 

The monk smiled again. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ he said, ‘‘we have horses 
here every night. When you go to find 
yours to-morrow, you shall not complain 
of him.”’ 

The Englishman bit his lip. Here was 
the second person that day who had refused 
to take him seriously. But he said nothing 
to the monk. It would be time enough, 
he thought, when he was face to face with 
the prior. 

‘*Well,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if you think so, 
father. And afterward, if one could sup— 
I have ridden from Grenoble and there was 
dust upon the road.”’ 

The old man answered him with a 
sympathetic nod of the head. A lay brother 
came up to lead away the horse; the door 
in the corridor was shut and the monk 
conducted the Englishman to a great guest- 
room which overlooked the desolate valley. 

‘* Supper will be served in half an hour,’’ 
he said. ‘*Meanwhile, here is your bedroom. 
I will send hot water and anything else you 
wish.’’ 

The room was very bare, though well 
warmed and not lacking the elementary 
comforts. <A lay brother brought hot water 
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and Dubourg washed off the dust of the 
road from his face and hands. It was a 
discomfort to him to be unable to change 
his clothes and he would have been grateful 
for such a luxury asa hot bath. If he had 
been in Paris or in London at such an hour, 
his valet would have been busy with him, 
he said. A dozen possible engagements 
would have been open for the night. But 
he had done with all that. The impulse 
to forget the grief which had driven him 
from cities was still upon him. He had 
known trouble enough. The noise of the 
world still rang in his ears. He would 
find silence in the mountains. 

A bell, ringing dolefully, summoned him 
from his bedroom. He went to the guest- 
chamber to meet others there—a _ half-pay 
colonel from Malvern who could talk of 
nothing else but soldiers; a couple of 
climbers who discussed peaks to the point 
of boredom; a fat English clergyman who 
declared, vulgarly, that he had no belief in 
the monastic system though some of the 
fathers of the monastery appeared to be 
kindly men. The meal was, in its way, 
excellent. A tiny glass of the exquisite 
yellow liqueur passed for hors-d’ceuvre ; 
fish from the river in the valley was served 
with delicious butter: eggs and the whitest 
of bread took the place of joint and roti. 
When supper was done, all went out to the 
plateau before the monastery gate to see 
the moonlight upon the crags of the pass— 
an enchanting scene of stillness and beauty 
as though the whole glory of the heavens 
were open here to those who kept the 
perpetual vigil. 

Dubourg watched the scene apart. Un- 
consciously, he had taken a cigar-case from 
his pocket and lighted a cigar which would 
have cost half a crown in London. A 
strange sense of rest was his; but no longer 
was it rest of the cloister and cell. Out 
there in the moonbeams, down yonder in 
the golden valley, was the medicine which 
ministered to his weary brain. For the 
first time for many a day that whirl of life 
which made his brain dizzy had ceased. 
He began to recall the stages in the journey 
which had carried him from the houses of 
pleasure to the abyss of ruin—and finally, 
on the maddest journey of all, which ended 
at the gates of the monastery. And to 
this there succeeded a memory of little 
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Guillaumette, of her black eyes and her 
soft round arms and her pretty ankles 
peeping out from skirts of blue and crimson. 
He recalled the faces of all the women he 
had known and asked himself why none of 
them had awakened in him such a strange 
and sensuous realization of man’s love for 
woman. A primitive sensation, he admitted, 
yet as real and as satisfying as the wonders 
of the valley wherein he had found its 
author. 

A bell was ringing for compline when he 
returned to the building and to his room. 
Somehow, nor could he account for it, his 
repugnance to his coarse surroundings was 
growing every moment. The habits of the 
fathers seemed gowns so rough that their 
contact with the flesh must be an irritation 
not to be supported. The dream of the old 
Oxford days was dissolving minute by min- 
ute—the dream of a home amidst books and 
those who lived for books and for the un- 
broken silence of life. Yet, when he un- 
dressed and lay down upon his rude bed, it 
was to recall neither the world he had left 
nor the friends who were friends no more— 
but the face of Guillaumette and the words 
she had spoken in the village of Voreppe. 

‘Life is down here in the vineyards and 
the sunshine.’’ The words echoed in his 
ears again and again until a step in the 
passage without awoke him from this light 
and fitful sleep very early in the morning. 
It was still dark, and when he opened the 
door of his cell, he observed a white figure, 
holding a taper and passing as a shadow in 
the gloom of the cloister. Again the dole- 
ful bell began to toll, and other monks 
carrying dim lanterns passed through the 
darkness to the chapel beyond. He re- 
membered that it would be the hour of 
matins and he dressed quickly, following 
the monks through the cloister to the open 
door of the chapel. In all, there might 
have been a dozen of them, white-garbed 
men who had eaten the fruit of the years 
and were gleaners now in the fields of the 
unknown. Faces worn with age and fast- 
ing, faces bearing the impress of grief 
unforgotten, faces illumined with the 
strange light of the eternal hope, were to 
be discerned by the fitful rays which the 
lanterns cast. No candles flickered upon 
the darkened altars; the wind without 
moaned as an angry sea; the chapel was 
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almost in darkness. The whispering voices 
of the monks were as a sound of muted 
despair or foreboding. Dubourg seemed 
to be standing in some place of terror and 
of mystery. The silence and the darkness 
overwhelmed him. The madness of the 
impulse of which he had been the victim, 
could be hidden from him no longer. 

‘*Great God,’’ he said, ‘‘and this is the 
religious life !’’ 

About an hour afterward, when the sun 
had begun to scatter a glorious radiance 
upon the awakening peaks, the prior of 
the monastery came to speak to him, as he 
had wished. He was a very old man, yet 
his step was firm and a ruddy glow of 
health suffused his cheeks. Dubourg, who 
had spent many years of his life in Paris, 
knew by instinct that he was face to face 
with one of France’s noblemen. The 


manner of the prior was that of a father 
speaking to a son. 

‘*My son,’’ he said gently, as he took 
the Englishman’s arm and began to walk 
up and down the cloister with him, ‘‘they 
tell me that you wished to speak with me.’ 

‘*T wished to speak with you last night— 


, 


to-day, I fear that I have little to say.’’ 

The old priest nodded his head. 

‘*Tt is always like that,’’ he said. ‘‘To- 
night, the cloister—to-morrow, the road 
again. And why should it not be so, my son? 
In every life there are many pages—pages 
wherein we write of many things, now of 
our faith, now of our doubts, at other times 
of love and riches and trouble and ambition. 
Blot one of these pages out and another 
must be turned. You have blotted out 
the pages of riches and of woman’s love 
and you turn back to those words you 
wrote in your childhood before you had 
realized what love and riches meant. When 
a@ man comes to such a place as this to 
stay—he is one who has turned the whole 
book and has no more pages to read. The 
impulse to the religious life is the least 
sure of all our impulses. It is the last 
refuge of him who has lost all else.’ 

Dubourg answered him with a candor 
no less than his own. 

‘*When I left Paris,’’ he said bluntly, ‘‘I 
had lived my life. What I came to offer 
you was the memory of a day when I! 
thought such a house as this might be a 


home to me. I know now that it can 
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never be. The alternative is—God knows! 
The pistol perhaps—there is always that 
way.’’ 

The priest gripped his companion’s arm 
firmly. 

‘*Tf that had been the way, it would not 
have carried you to the mountains of Isé@re,’’ 
he said gently. ‘‘Such men as you do not 
leave shame as a legacy to their children 
and their children’s children.”’ 

Dubourg smiled. 

‘‘That is no reason—in 
argued. 

‘*Tt is a reason in the case of us all, my 
son. There is none so friendless that some 
child shall not remember his name, some 
woman repeat that name in joy or in afflic- 
tion. You cannot tell me that it is other- 
wise with you. And you will live for such 
as these. For such as these you will return 
to your father’s house to-day.’’ Du- 
bourg started. 

‘*You are a prophet, father!’’ 

‘A very simple prophet—who learned 
your story by telegraph last night.’’ 

His thin fingers were busy in the pocket 
of his habit as he spoke. When they had 
fumbled there a little while, he took out a 
telegram and pressed it into the English- 
man’s hand. 

‘*You are right, father,’’ he said at last; 
‘*my way lies to my father’s house.’’ 


my case,’’ he 


ITT. 


The village of Voreppe was still asleep 
when he rode through; but Guillaumette, 
the niece of Berthelot, the miller, waited 
for him at the door of her house. 

‘*They did not know for whom the 
telegram was,’’ she exclaimed with pretty 
confusion, ‘‘but I guessed and took it up 
to the monastery, monsieur. There are 
ghosts on the road but I saw none of them. 
‘The Englishman goes back to thé sun- 
shine,’ I said.’’ 

He drew her toward him 
forehead. 

‘‘T go to the sunshine and the 
yards, ’’ he answered; ‘‘they will teach me 
to remember Guillaumette.’’ 

He rode on at the gallop; but Guillaumette 
stood at the door of her house long after the 
cloud of dust had floated from his path. 

‘*To-morrow he will forget,’’ she said. 


‘ 


and kissed her 


vine- 








A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 


HE following letter was sent to every 
member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It is impossible to give 
in this issue of THe Cosmopo.irTan all the 
replies received, but the matter will be 
continued until the ethics of the subject is 
clearly established in the public mind and 
until legislation has been enacted to bring 
the practice within its proper limits. 


THE CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
EprrortaL DEPARTMENT. 
Irnvineton, N. Y., April 16, 1898. 

Dear Sir: The influence exercised by 
national legislation on stock exchange values 
is now so well understood that the time 
seems to have arrived when the legislator 
may no longer indulge in the speculative 
buying of stocks without either committing 
a crime against the people or verging so 
closely upon crime that it becomes difficult 
to discover the dividing line. Believing 
that you will gladly aid in establishing the 
ethics of a question having so vital an 
interest for the country, I would ask the 
favor of an early reply covering the opinions 
held by you on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun BRISsBEN WALKER. 


U. 8. Senate, April 17, 1898. 
Dear Sir: I have no hesitation in saying 
that in my judgment the stock market is 
so sensitive to Congressional action, that it 
is political immorality for a national leg- 
islator, directly or indirectly, to engage in 

stock gambling. 
Yours very truly, 
Joun M. THurston. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 

April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: I do not pretend to know 
what rule of ethics governs the conscience 
of other men in their action on this im- 
portant subject; but I know that should I 
indulge in speculative buying and selling 
of stocks while a member of the National 
Legislature it would be with the guilty 
knowledge that I was committing a crime 


. 


against the whole people and was unworthy 
of the position I held. 
JAMES COONEY. 


U. 8S. Senare, April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 
16th instant, would say that the legislator 
who indulges in the speculative buying and 
selling of stocks does commit a crime against 
the people. If any measure or method can 
be devised that will hold up to public scorn 
and contempt the men who so clearly violate 
their oath of office I shall be glad to earnestly 

and cordially support it. 
Very truly yours, 
W. A. Harris. 


HovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 20, 1898. 

Dear Sir: It is my deliberate opinion 
that any legislator, state or national, who 
indulges in speculative buying and selling 
of stocks, should be driven out of public 
life. No more destructive force is now at 
work for the undermining of this Republic 
than the shameless growth of this tendency 
on the part of men holding high offices, to 
speculate in stocks whose values are affected 
by legislative action. 

Equally infamous is it for men holding 
other places of political power to ‘‘ permit 
their friends’’ to make them fortunes on 
the stock exchange, often without the 
necessity of these politicians putting up a 
single dollar for margins, or a single security 
as collateral. 

Unless adequate laws are framed to 
counteract these evils, our democracy is 
likely to be swallowed up in plutocracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
RowLanpD B. MAnany. 


U. S. Senate, April 18, 1898. 

Dear Sir: You say that the time seems 
to have arrived ‘‘when the legislator may 
no longer indulge in the speculative buying 
and selling of stocks without either com- 
mitting a crime against the people or verging 
so closely upon crime that it becomes diffi- 
cult to discover the dividing line.’’ I have 
nothing to say. Iam a good deal of an 
optimist and I believe the United States 




















Senate to be, on the whole, a patriotic and 
honorable body. There are strong differ- 
ences of opinion and that will always be so. 
A free government is established to furnish 
abundant room for debate and harmless 
escape of passionate feeling. It would be 
a disgraceful thing for a Senator to buy and 
sell in the market in a way that might by 
a strong imagination be supposed to influence 
his vote. I do not care to set forth the 
ethics of a question which every gentleman 
ought to understand at first sight. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. R. HAWLeEy. 


Hovuse oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. &., 
April 18, 1898. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of April 
16th. I never bought or sold a dollar’s 
worth of stock of any kind and therefore 
cannot quite weigh the temptation that 
may involve other gentlemen in buying and 
selling stocks. It isa very delicate question 
and is largely addressed to the individual 
conscience of the legislator. I cannot con- 
cur in any opinion that would exclude a 
member of Congress from doing a legitimate 
business in buying or selling stocks un- 
affected by pending legislation, and yet it 
is difficult to draw the line where such stocks 
begin and where they end. I think the 
member of Congress who would buy stocks 
to be affected by pending legislation and 
then vote to promote the interests of his 
purchase would do an act open to severe 
censure, and the difficulty of a dividing line 
is so great that it seems to me dangerous 
for any member of Congress to buy or sell 
stocks offered upon the market as speculative 
stocks at any time, but other men are best 
judges of their own duties and obligations. 

Yours truly, 
C. H. GRosvENor. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. §., 
April 28, 1898. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of 
April the 16th, asking me for my opinion 
about national legislators speculating in 
stocks, I desire to say that I have always 
advised those who have consulted me about 
such matters, entirely irrespective of any 
position which they may hold, never to 
speculate. I believe stock speculation is a 
most fascinating and at the same time a 
most dangerous pursuit. I have known a 
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great many civilians who speculated, and I 
have known but a very small percentage of 
them who have not lost their money. 

My experience in Congress has led me to 
the conclusion that there are very few 
members who speculate, I may say hardly 
any in the House of Representatives. One 
or two members who to my knowledge 
occasionally buy and sell stocks, have done 
so long before they came to Congress, and do 
so entirely irrespective of their Congressional 
life and of any information which they 
might possibly gain as members. As a 
matter of fact the outside world knows, 
through the newspapers and the telegraph, 
what is likely to take place as soon as a 
member of the House could know it. 

I am happy to state that I have found 
the House of Representatives consisting of 
as honest a body of men as I believe ever 
got together. I consider the three hundred 
and sixty members and delegates compare 
in honesty most favorably with the honesty 
of the directors of any corporations which 
might be selected, aggregating three hun- 
dred and sixty men. 

In conclusion, I say unhesitatingly that 
I think the trouble which you speak of 
comes not from speculation of Congressmen, 
but from the general tendency some of the 
public has to attribute to public men im- 
proper conduct. . No matter how honest 
and careful a representative may be, it is 
impossible to avoid the slings of his political 
enemies, 

Yours truly, 
Joun Murray MITCHELL. 


U. S. Senate, April 22, 1898. 
Dear Sir: It goes without saying, and 
is too plain to discuss, that it is improper 
for public representatives and officials to 
speculate in those subjects which may be 
affected by their own actions. 
Very truly yours, 
Jno. W. DANIEL. 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 22, 1898. 
Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your favor of April 16th regard- 
ing the speculative buying and selling of 
stocks and the influence exercised by national 
legislation on stock exchange values from 


an ethical standpoint. No __ legislator, 
national or state, should be in any way 
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connected with commercial transactions 
which might prejudice his actions in dealing 
with public affairs. Patriotism should be 
above commercialism, and the legislator 
who speculates in articles the values of 
which are affected by his votes, is not 
worthy of public confidence. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JoEL P. HEATWOLE. 


U. 8. Senate, April 19, 1898. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of April 16th 
duly received. You say that ‘‘the influence 
exercised by national legislation on stock 
exchange values is now so well understood 
that the time seems to have arrived when 
the legislator may no longer indulge in the 
speculative buying and selling of stocks 
without either committing a crime against 
the people, or verging so closely upon crime 
that it becomes difficult to discover the 
dividing line.”’ 

I heartily indorse that opinion. It is 
coupled also with influences brought to 
bear upon the political organizations by 
these same trusts which shape and influence 
legislation in their interest. Until some- 
thing is done to check the growth of these 
great combinations we may look for scandals 
which must constantly disgrace the nation 
and ultimately undermine free institutions. 

I am pleased to know that you are calling 
public attention to this question, for under 
our form of government these things will 
continue as long as the people will tolerate 
them. The remedy is one that should be 
earnestly sought after, and promptly and 
energetically applied. Ishall be glad to 
assist in any way I can to accomplish this 
result. I have been a member of the U. 8. 
Senate for the past nine years, and have 
never yet bought or sold ashare of stock of 
any kind upon any stock board, or had a 
transaction of any kind with any broker, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Yours truly, 
R. F. PETTicREw. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 21, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Yours of April 16th at hand. 
I am distinctly of opinion that a legislator 
who indulges in speculative buying or sell- 
ing stocks whose values may be affected by 
his vote, or by the action of the legislative 
body of which he is a member, if he does 


not commit what ought to be a statutory 
crime, does, at any rate, show himself 
wanting in a certain delicacy which ought 
to control his conduct. I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Joun 8. WILLIAMS. 


U. S. Senate, April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Yours of April 16th is at 
hand. In reply thereto I would state— 
speaking only for myself—that while hold- 
ing a public position, especially that of a 
legislative representative, I would under no 
circumstances buy or sell a share of any 
kind of stock that could, directly or in- 
directly, be affected in the least degree by 

legislative action. 
Yours very truly, 
GEO. C. PERKINS. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 29, 1898. 
Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 16th, 
I am of the opinion that a member of Con- 
gress has no more right to deal in stocks 
the values of which will be affected by his 
political action, than a juror has to bet 
upon the verdict of a jury on which he is 
sitting. 
Yours truly, 
W. 8S. CowHERD. 
U. 8. Senate, April 18, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Iam utterly and absolutely 
opposed to the buying and selling of stocks, 
etc., by anyone in Congress, for the rea- 
son that the interest in the rise or fall of 
his property might influence his vote in 
Congress, which ought to be free and 
clear of all such influences. 
Very truly yours, 
Wm. E. Mason. 


HovskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 27, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 18th 
inst. received. In my judgment, the deal- 
ing in options on stocks by a Senator or 
Representative should be prohibited by law. 
It has been demonstrated so thoroughly 
that the prices of stocks are affected largely 
by legislation of the national government, 
that a legislator in Congress who deals in 
them should be disqualified by reason of 
his interests from voting upon the various 
measures that come up for consideration. 
There are so many questions that arise 

















before Congress upon which the Representa- 
tives are so evenly divided, that it would 
take comparatively few members, who 
operate in stocks, to determine by their 
votes the legislation to be enacted. 

I believe that your agitation of the 
question is eminently proper, and hope that 
you will pursue the same until such a 
public sentiment is aroused that no Senator 
or member of Congress while in office can 
operate in options. 

Yours truly, 
Joun F. SHAFROTH. 
oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 19, 1898. 
Your favor of April 16th has 
I fully agree that the 
legislator cannot, with propriety, indulge 
in the speculative buying and selling of 
stocks. It seems to me that it is as much 
a breach of duty and betrayal of trust as it 
is in equity for the trustee to buy a trust 
deal in trust property in his 
I would be in favor of a law fix- 
ing heavy penalties on such betrayal of 
trust by the legislator. 
Very respectfully yours, 
H. B. Frereusson. 


HovusE 


Dear Sir: 


been received. 


estate or 


charge. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
April 19, 1898. 

Dear Your letter of recent date 
requesting my opinion of the ethics of 
speculative buying and selling of stocks by 
national legislators, in view of the influence 
exercised by national legislation on stock 
exchange values, has been received. 
stock myself. I no 
hesitation in saying that in my opinion no 


Sir: 


I never buy have 


Congressman or Senator can consistently 
with morality and honesty deal in stocks 
whose value is subject to be affected by 
pending legislation in the shaping of which 
nor do I think he 
should deal in any stocks at such a time as 
the Congressional 
probably affects all stocks. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. B. DoveNER. 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 

April 19, 1898. 
In the younger days of the 
republic it was as disgraceful to be caught 
trading in official knowledge and _ spec- 
future the 


he may have a voice, 


present when action 


Dear Sir: 


ulating on legislation, on 
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who had 


anything 
legislation, as to 
be found with his hand in his neighbor's 


part of the 
to do with 


man 
shaping 


pocket. I fail to see wherein the weight of 
turpitude has been shifted because the 
public has been made to look with some 
less abhorrence upon the latter-day custom 


of speculation and peculation indulged 
in by legislators. Ethics imposes an 
inflexible rule of conduct for all occa- 
sions and for all persons and the stan- 
dard of right is rigidly fixed, and 


although in these times the consciences of 
public men are becoming more pliant and 
custom permits things once disgraceful to 
be done with impunity, yet the practice is 
none the less abhorrent to true principle 
and is none the less violative of one of the 
most sacred canons of the moral code. 

Men beguile their consciences with vague 
reasoning upon some imaginary difference 
in the rule of right that obtains in official 
and in private life. It assumes, without 
any shadow of logical ground to stand 
upon, that one need not be as true to a 
public as to a private trust. The responsi- 
bility in the official relation is seemingly 
impersonal and the trace grows dim before 
the mind can get back to the individuals 
that compose the and the 
disposition to look upon the government as 


government, 


a mere thing without personality or con- 
science minimizes the feeling of responsibility 
until men who think themselves honest are 
found doing things unblushingly that would 
disgrace them and even shock their own 
consciences if done between individuals. 
The legislator who devotes less than all 
his capabilities to the public service and 
who trades even by one cent in the knowl- 
edge that comes to him in sacred fiduciary 
trust dishonors his office and his people, 


. and his crime has the added enormity of be- 


ing a betrayal of a trust. There can be no 
dallying here. The Senator or the Rep- 
resentative who, for gain, looking lightly 
upon it as a matter of little consequence to 
anyone except himself, manipulates legis- 
lation to affect stock-board prices or in any 
remote manner to force prices up or down 
in order that he or others may trade upon 
the fact, violates the moral code, 
betrays a trust and befouls and corrupts 
his official place. 


at once 


Jno. W. GAINEs. 
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IN THE WORLD 
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YyJHE Month in England.—‘‘sir Henry Irving,’’ as Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw put it in a graceful duel with the great actor-manager, 
‘*has now founded a dynasty.’’ But his two sons have annexed a new 
kingdom to that theatrical realm which they inherited. They both write, 
and far more meritoriously than the vast press-attention given to princes 
would lead a cynic toimagine. The highly creditable failure of Lawrence 
to vivify ‘‘Peter the Great’’ I noted recently. The elder, H. B., has 
sought literary honors through a less imaginative medium—or, perhaps, considering his 
design is to whitewash Judge Jeffreys, I should say a more imaginative medium. 
Historical specialists agree that if young Mr. Irving has not made out his case, he has 
at least thrown new light upon the notorious hanging-judge. But it might have been 
better if Sir Henry Irving had looked outside his ‘‘dynasty’’ for an adaptor of ‘*Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’’ the poetical comedy which is fevering Paris and which Mr. Mansfield is 
to produce in America. Mr. Lawrence Irving will, however, add considerably to his 
laurels if he is able to reproduce the literary at- , ss 
mosphere and color of a play that recalls the ‘‘ palmy Bo SOOO 
days’’ of the French stage, or to find equivalents 
in dainty English for such lines as those describing 
a kiss: 

“ Un point rose qu'on met sur l'i du verbe aimer ; 

C'est un secret qui prend la bouche pour l'oreille.” 


This outbreak of literary ambition among our 
actors is of the best augury for the future of our 
own stage, for with this new respect for literature 
will come a new respect for men of letters and the 
ultimate return of literature to the stage. Al- 
ready Mr. George Alexander has purchased a com- 
edy—‘‘The Ambassadors’’— from ‘‘John Oliver 
Hobbes,’’ and commissioned Mr. Stephen Phillips 
to turn the Paolo and Francesca motif into a play. 

An even greater and more welcome sur- 
prise was Sir Henry’s engaging Messrs. Trail] 
and Hichens to concoct ‘‘The Medicine Man,”’’ though I know nothing yet of the 
result of the mixture. Mr. Hichens, however, has been ill-advised in bringing the 
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odor of the footlights into literature, instead of the reverse. For I cannot help thinking 
that his new book, ‘‘The Londoners,’’ is merely an unproduced farcical comedy, econom- 
ically expanded into a novel. The first and third parts, indeed, by their unity of 
place and their permutations of entries and exits still retain obvious traces of having 
once been acts. At any rate, while it would be 
acceptable enough on the stage, and while it 
is often witty and amusing even as it is, the 
work is unworthy of Mr. Hichens’s exceptional 
promise as a novelist. The author might urge 
that the farce-novel has as much right to exist 
as any other. But then a farce that might be 
funny in action makes but dull reading. Farce 
is really the actors’ opportunity. Our lazy latter- 
day critics object to books of more than three 
hundred pages, which is absurd and impudent. 
All depends upon the theme. Yet for ‘‘An Ab- 
surdity,’’ as Mr. Hichens  sub-entitles his 
work, it remains true that brevity is the soul of 
wit. The humors of a divorced woman dress- 
ing as a man in order to assist in the London season are moreover too trivial to 
have annexed forever so good a title as ‘‘The Londoners." Mr. Havelock Ellis takes 
life more seriously than Mr. Hichens. His brilliant **Affirmations’’ exemplify that 
often-forgotten aspect of criticism, enthusiastic interpretation. He expresses himself 
fearlessly through his admirations for others. He is modern of the modern, which is the 
same as saying ancient of the ancient. In other words, as one who surveys the pageant 
of history with the most modern freedom from prejudice, he refuses to be carried away 
by our self-assertive civilization. He will not blow the trumpet of the Jubilee. He 
views with hope rather than our ordinary British fear the decay of our trade and the 
transformation of our factories into ruins for the tourist, for he has his eye on a finer 
civilization. Such views would stimulate the Philistine if he would read them, or, 
reading, could understand them. Mr. Mallock, who likewise sets himself up against 
current conceptions, holds rather a brief in the Philistine interest. He has of late years 
devoted himself to proving the socialists are all muddled, but in his new book, ‘‘Aris- 
tocracy and Evolution.’’ he attacks them by a flank movement, his aim being to show 
that the wealthier classes perform indispensable social functions and especially that leaders 











are necessary to the herd. The latter propo- 
sition, at least, few will deny. The reissue 
of **Giant-land: The Wonderful Adventures 
of Tim Pippin,’’ with the original illustra- 
tions by Proctor, reminds me agreeably of my 
childhood’s days, unclouded by problems, 
sociological, theological and _ generally 
bothero-logical. America has probably never 
heard of Tim Pippin, and even in England he 
is unknown to the myriads of adults who rave 
over ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.*’ I myself 
know nothing of **Roland Quiz’’ beyond that 
his real name is Richard Quittenton, but if he 
is alive I beg him to accept my heartfelt 
thanks for the many delectable hours my boy- 
ish self spent week by week with his nimble 





giant-killer. **Tim sprang nimbly aside.” 
How often I have held my breath when Tim thus eluded a monster, *‘to be continued in 
our next.’’ How well I remember Jenny Greenteeth who lived in a lake. But I am 


almost afraid to look at the book again lest the charm be gone. The ignorance of 
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England anent one of America’s books, ‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling, ’’ is removed by its 
issue from an English house. 

I am inclined to extend a qualified welcome to THE CosmMopoLiTaNn’s new scheme 
for an international language. Although it might seem from the present itching of 
every nation to be at the throat of every other, that schemes involving international unity 
are hopeless, yet wars are after all superficial differences, compared with the deeper 
interrelations of commerce and finance, literature and art and ethics. Two schoolboys 
fighting have more in common than they have of difference. Possibly, also, if there 
were some common language known to everybody in which the thought of all nations 
could be expressed, it might tend to prevent those mutual misunderstandings which are 
often the seed of war. Travel, too, would be robbed of half its terrors. Hitherto 
languages have arisen, to quote THE CosMoPoLITAN, much as the crooked lanes of old 
cities have grown out of sheep and donkey paths—in a word, by Evolution. For 
Evolution our Editor now proposes to substitute Conscious Design; for Natural Selection, 
Artificial Selection. Instead of narrow lanes he would give us, so to speak, the modern 
Paris of Haussmann, a beautiful spacious city built on a symmetric plan. But is it 
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possible to fix words as one can fix streets, to petrify the life of language by an Academic 
Dictionary of Draconian severity? Words are incessantly shifting their connotation and 
taking on new shimmers and flavors of literary association. They are, as M. Arstne 
Darmsteter put it in his excellent book, ‘‘La Vie des Mots,’’ always in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. The sound changes, the significance changes and the vocabulary changes 
(whether by addition or by subtraction). It was the unprincipled Chinese language 
that stirred the projector to his idea: but is there not something Chinese in the thought 
of conserving a language forever unaltered? Would such a language be ‘‘living’’? 
Would it not rather be a mummy? It is, moreover, not always possible to extract from 
every language those peculiar words which give shades of meaning not otherwise expressed. 
For it may be these shades are the outcome of the peculiar psychology and environment 
of the race, and have not the same meaning in other people’s mouths. Behind the 
word—which is a dead sound—lies always the living mental operation. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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